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GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 
MINISTRY OF COMMERCE & INDUSTRY 

NEW DELHI.’ the 20tb April, l$Sl. 

RESOLUTION 

(Tariffs) 

Ho# 36(1 )-'T#E#/5i-- Protection weus granted to the arti¬ 
ficial silk, and cotton and artificial silk mixed fabrics 
industry up to the 31st March 1951# The Tariff Board has 
examined the question of continuance of protection to this 
Industry after that date and has submitted its report# Its 
recommendations are as follows:- 

(i) The existing rates of duty on artificial silk 
fabrics should be continued for a period of two 
years with effect from 1st April, 1951> 

(li) The present system of Issulr^ licences for imports 
of artificial silk yarn directly to the producing 
units or through their Associations should continue. 

(iii) Government should give facilities for the Import 
of first and second quality yarn both to the im¬ 
porters and the manufacturers so that Indigenous 
fabrics which would be produced may be of the same 
quality as the Imported fabrics. 

(iv) Government should assist the industry in dbtalning 
supplies of yarn by initiating negotiations for 
this purpose through their Trade Commissioners 
abroad with the Governments of foreign countries# 

(v) No reduction in the customs duty on artificial 
silk yarn is recommended* 

(Vi) The question of assessing the customs duty on the 
c.l.f. oh the invoice value of the yam Instead, of 
on its market value should be reviewed by Govern¬ 
ment# 



(ii) 


(vli) Governoient shoalci extend to the rayon mills all 
possible eissistance to obtain their requirements 
of raw materials from foreign countriesr 

(vill) The Council of Scientific and industrial Research, 
the Indian Forest Research Institute and other 
Government sponsored Research institutions should 
assist the Industry in exploring the possibilities 
of production of the raw materials required by 
the Indigenous artificial silk yarn industry, such 
as pulp and suitable type of caustic soda in the 
country 6n a commercial scale. 

(lx) Reduction in the Import duty on raw materials 
and meichlnery is neither necessary nor practicable. 

(x) Government should continue to give necessary 
assistance to the industry for itnportlng modern 
machinery and. equipment. 

(xi) The industry should be given facilities to expand 
its’exports to the neighbouring countries, es¬ 
pecially Burma., Ceylon, Indonesia, the Middle East 
and Far Eastern countries, East Africa, etc.^ 
through tile Government of India Trade Commissioners 
abroad. 

(xii) Government should review the request of the in¬ 
dustry for the relXind of the full customs duty 
paid on the imported yarn used in tiie exported 
artificial silk fabrics. 

(xiil) The Industry should standardize the qualities and 
types of artificial silk fabrics and approach the 

Indian Standards Institution for assistance in 
this matter. 

(xiv) The Industry should fom an All India organization 
comprising all the units and Associations in the 
country which will enable the manufacturers to 
co-ordinate their efforts and look after their 
common interests in their negotiations with 



Oovermnent bls well as with the manufacturers of 
artificial silk yarn and fabrics in other coun¬ 
tries. 

(xv) The organization should also collect statistical 
data regarding production, imports and otJier as¬ 
pects of the artificial silk industry aiid suggest 
necessary co-ordinated action to meet the diffi- 
oilties experienced by the different manufacturing 
units. 

(xvi) The State Governments concerned should encourage 
the organization of the small units on co-opera¬ 
tive lines for the production and marketing of 
their products and for obtaining their supplies 
of raw materials. 

(5cvil) The Artificial Silk Mills Associations euid the 
State Governments concerned should furnish annual 
progress reports to the Board by 31st January of 
every year, giving Information regarding produc¬ 
tion, sales, stocks, cost of production and 
selling prices. Such reports should also Include 
information regarding the supply of raw materials, 
the lancJed costs and selling prices of the im¬ 
ported products and any other factors that may 
have a bearing on the competitive position of the 
industry. 

2. With regard to (i) Govcrnirent accept the recommend¬ 
ation and are taking steps to implement it. 

3. Recoinmendation (vi) is opposed to the provisions 
of the Customs Law and cannot, therefore, be accepted. 

As regards recommendation (vill), Government have 
ascertained that arrangements for the setting up of a plant 
for the proAiction of camstic soda suitable for rayon manu¬ 
facture are being made by a certain firm. Production is 
expected to commence by the end of this year and to be 
adequate to meet the requirements of the rayon projects at 



Travancore and Bombay* As regards pulp, the matter Is under 
examination* 

5. With regard to recommendation (xll), a rebate of. 
the entire customs duty paid on imported yam used in arti¬ 
ficial silk fabrics exported out of the country could be 
secured if factories manufacture under customs bonded 
arrangements. The question as to the rebate that could be 
granted on exports otherwise them from bonded factories is 
\jnder examination. 

6 . Cfovernment accept, in principle, the other recom¬ 
mendations and will give effect to them to the extent 
possible. 

7 . The attention of the industry is invited to recom¬ 
mendations (xiil), (xiv), (xv) and (xvii). 

S. BHOOTHALINGAM, 

Joint Secretary to the Government of India. 



REPORT OH THE CONTINUANCE QF PROTECTION TO THE 
ARTIFICIAL SILK AHO COTTON AND ARTIFICIAL SILK 
MIXED FABRICS INDUSTRY 


1. The protection granted to the Artificial Silk, and 
Terms of Cotton and Artificial Silk Mixed Fabrics intiistry 
reference, by the Government of India, Ministry of Commerce 
Resolution No. 36 (3)’-T.B./49, dated 18th April, 1949, is 
due to expire on 31st Mardi, 1951, The Board has, tt^erefore, 
to examine the question of continuance of protec.tion to 
this industry after this date in accordance with paragraph 
of the Govemnient of India, Ministry of Commerce Resolution 
No. 30"T(l)/48, dated 6th Augpst, 1948 (vide Appendix l), 


2. At the .previous tariff inquiry in December, 1948, 
jcopp of the the scope of the. Inquiry was confined to item 
inquiry. .Nas.;48 (l) , 48(4) , 48(5) and 48 (7) uf tbe Indian 
Customs Tariff (29th lissue), which are reproduced below:* 


No, 48(1) : Fabrics, not otherwise specified, containing 
more than 90 per ceit. of artificial silk. 

No. 48(4) : Fabrics, not otherwise specified, containing 
more than 10 per cent, and not more than 90 
per cent, silk 

(a) containing more than 50 per cent, of 
silk or artificial silk or of both; 

(b) contednlng not more than 50 per cent, of 
silk or artificial silk or of both^ 

(i) containing more than 10 per cent* 
artificial silk; 

(li) containing no artificial silk or not 
more than 10 per c«it. artificial silk* 

No. 48(5) : Fabrics, not otherwise specified, containing 
not more than 10 per cent, silk but more 
than 10 per cent, and not more than 90 per 
cent, artificial silk 


(a) containing 50 per cent, or more cotton; 

(b) containing no cotton or less than 50 per 
cent, cotton. 


No. 48(7) : Fabrics, not otheivise specified, cxintalning 
not more than 10 per .<?ent. silk or 10 p.er 
c«:it. artificial silk or 10 per cent, wool 
but containing more than 50 per cent, cotton 
and not more than 90 per cent* cotton. 



We have examined the matter afresh and decided tnat 
the present inquiry also shotiLd cover the $ame items as 
were inclxided in the scope of the previous inquiry. 

3 . (a) On I6th August, 1950, the Board issued special 
j^ethod of questionnaires to producers, i;nporters, Asso- 
inquiry, ciations and Chambers of Commerce, Directors 
of Industries of the States of Bombay and West Bengal asking 
them to .furnish information on the progress made by the 
industry since the Board’s previous inquiry in peconber, 
1948. The Collectors of Customs were requested to fumlsh 
information regarding the prices. The importers 

were also ^ked to send the latest figures of c.l.f. and 
selling prices of comparable imported products* Ihe Board 
also Issued a special questionnaire on 16th’August, 1950, 
to three firms, known to be intending to produce artificial 
silk yam, asking them to fUmish information on the progress 
made by diem in the production of this material. Letters 
were, also, issued to the Chief Controllers of Imports and 
Exports respect!v^y for Information regarding the import 
and export control policy in respect of artificial silk 
yam, and artificial silk and cotton €ind artificial silk 
mixed fabrics. 

(b) On 17th October, 1950, the Board issued a press 

communique’" intimating that the protection granted to the 
artificial silk, and cotton and artificial silk mixed 
fabrics industry would expire on 31st March, 1951, and 
requesting persons or Associations desiring to express their 
views regarding continuance of protection to the industry 
to send their representations or memoranda to the Board for 
consideration* . 

(c) On receipt of replies from different parties, the 
Board decided to hold a public inquiry to examine the claim 
of the industry for continuance of protection beyond 31st 
March, 1951. In order, therefore, to obtain further in¬ 
formation on this industry the Board, on 18th December, 

1950, issued special questionnaires to the Associations of 
producers and to some of the importers. The Collectors of 
Customs at Bombay, Madras and Calcutta were requested to 
give the latest c.i.f. prices of the imported artificial 
silk fabrics and artificial silk yam. Special questionnaires 
were, also, issued to the D.G.I* & S. and the Central Silk 
Board to f\^rnish information on the progress made by the 
industry. A list of the firms or bodies to whom the Board’s 
special questionnaires were issued indicating those who 
replied or submitted memoranda, is given in Appendix II. 

(d) Dr. B-V. Narayanaswamy Naidu, Member of the Board, 
vlsit^ the factory of Jasmine Mills, Bombay, on 3rd January, 

1951, and discussed with the management the various diffi¬ 
culties faced by the industry. 
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(e) Shri R. Sundaram^ Cost Accounts Officer attached 
to the Itoard, examined the cost of production of artificial 
silk fabrics of tiie following three factories on toe dates 
shown against eato:- 

(1) Blpln Silk MillS) 23rd and 24to December, 1950. 

Bombay. 

(2) Jasmine Mills, 2aid and 26to December, 1950. 

Bombay. 

(3) Cadell Weaving Mills, 27 th December, 1950. 

Bombay* 

A special questionnaire was issued on Rto December, 
1950, to the following three factories in Calcutta asking 
them to furnish details of their cost of production of 
artificial silk fabrics:- 

(1) Bengal Silk Mills, 

(2) Calcutta Silk Mfg. Co., and 

(3) Pravati Textile Mills. 

(f) A public inquiry was held on Ito January, 1951, In 
toe Board's office in Bombay. A list of persons who attended 
toe inquiry is given in Appendix III. 

4 . The artificial silk, and cotton and artificial silk 
Hl»tory of i*ii3ced fabrics industry was first granted protec- 
Tariff^Pro- tlon In 1934 as a result of the'recommendations 
taction. made by th^T^ariff Board in its Report on the 
Cotton Textile Indus try j dated lOtli Noveaber, 1932. Tlie 
Board was toen primarily concerned with the question of the 
necessity or otoerwise of granting protection to toe cotton 
textile Industry but it was found during the course of its 
investigation toat toe indigenous cotton textile industry 
was affected not only by competition from the imported cotton 
textile fabrics but also by competition from the artificial 
silk fabrics wlil.ch competed mostly with coloured cotton 
piece-goods of Indian manufacture. The Board came to the 
conclusion toat in terms of cioto area one poixid of arti- ^ 
ficlal silk fabrics would be equal to three pounds of 
coloured cotton fabrics and that, therefore, the duty on 
artificial silk fabrics should be over three times the duty 
on coloured cotton piece-goods. On this basis, toe Board 
recommended toat the protective duty on artificial silk 
fabrics should be Bs. 1-8-0 per pound or 50 per cent, ad 
valorem, whichever was higher. Governm(^t accepted tliis 
recommendation and in 1934, as part of toe schene of protec¬ 
tion to the cotton textile industry, levied protective 
duties on imports of artificial silk fabrics. Tiiere was, 
at the time of the Tariff Board inquiry in 1932, no arti¬ 
ficial silk fabrics industry in the country. However, 
under the stimulus of the* pro tective duty on imported 
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artificial silk fat)rlcs, many: factories were estaMished 
to manufacture artificial silk fabrics and the Industry 
made considerable progress and within 15 years grew into 
an important branch of the indigenous textile Industry. 

5. The Tariff Board in its Report on the Cotton Textile 
Prevjous Tariff Manufacturing industry, dated 31st Januaiy:, 
Board''S recom- 1947, recommended the discontinuance of pror- 
mendations. tectlon to the artificial silk industry also 
when it recommended the withdrawal of protection to the 
cotton textile industry. Government, however, decided to 
continue protection to the artificial silk fabrics sector 
of tire industry paiding a detailed inq.uiry by the Board. 
Accordingly, in the Ministry of Commerce Resolution No. 134- 
T(19)/47, dated 10th April, 1948, Government referred to the 
Board for investigation, the claim of the artificial silk 
industry for further continuance of protection. The Reso¬ 
lution pointed out diat protection to. this industry which 
had been extended from time to time had been continued for 
a further period of one year from 1st April, 1948, by the 
Protective Duties Continuation Act, 1948. Towards the end 
of 1948, the Board examined In detail the claim of the 
artificial silk and cotton and artificial silk mixed fabrics 
industry fbr continuance of protection or assistance. In 
its Report on the Artiflci^ Silk industry, dated 12th 
February, 1949, the Board made the follo^)^ng reooramendations;- 

” (i) The present rates of duty, on artificial silk and 
mixed fabrics should be continued for another two 
years, that Is, until 31st March, 1951. 

(ii) There is no case for a reduction in the import duty 
on artificial silk yam. 

(ill) All facilities which are normally extended to new 
industries should be given to Rayon mills |whi.ch are 
being set up. 

(iv) Government should encourage export of artificial 
>silk fabrics to Pakistan and other neighbouring 
countries, biit there is no case for refUnd of duty 
ph yam idiich is contained in the exported fabrics. 

(v) Government should give facilities to the industry 
fbr importing first and second class quality yam, 
so that the Indigenous fabrics which will be pro¬ 
duced may be of the same quality as the Imported 
fabrics. 

(vi) Government should assist the industry in Importing 
up-to-date machinery,” 
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6 *(a') Government of India, by the Ministry of Commerce 
f the previous J^®solution No. 36(2)“TB/49, dated 18th 
Tariff*^Board’s re- April, 1949, accepted all the recoriimenda- 
commendations have tions of the Board. The first recomraenda- 
been implemented. ^ extending, the 

period of protection to the artificial silk fabrics industry 
up to 313t March, 1951. 


(b^ As regards the third recommendation of the Board, 
we hav^ been infbrraed that the manufacturers of artificial 
silk yarn have been given the necessary assistance in 
obtaining the machinery and equipment required by the 
industry. Three firms, i.e,. the Travanoore Rayons Ltd., 
Perambavoor (North Travancore), the National Rayon Coipora¬ 
tion Ltd., Bombay, and Sirsilk Ltd., Hyderabad (Deccan), 
intend to produce artificial silk yam In the coiiitry and 
they have already set up their factories for producing the 
material. Of these three factories, only one, Travancore 
Rayons Ltd., has commenced production since July, 1950, and 
its production during the last 6 months has be^ at the rate 
of 6,000 to 8,000 pounds of yarn per day. This factory 
expects to produce upto its rated capacity of 40,00,000 
pounds per annum during the course of 1951. The producers 
have, however, pointed out that owing to the difficulty of 
getting supplies of essential raw materials, such as pulp 
and caustic soda from foreign countries, the production of 
yam h€is been considerably hampered* For this reason the 
National Rayon Corporation and the Sirsilk Ltd. have not 
yet been able to commence production. In this connection, 
the artificial silk fabrics industry has pointed out that, 
even assuming that eill the three factories will come into 
full production within the next 9 months, their total 
production will not be sufficient to meet even 25 per cent, 
of the total requir^ents of the industry and that, there¬ 
fore, over 75 per cent, of the yarn required by it will 
have to be imported* 


(c) As regards recommendation (iv), viz. , the grant for 
facilities for export, Government have given, with effect 
from June, 1950, a refund of Import duty at the rate of 
12 annas per pound of yarn used in the exported fabrics. 
The industry has, however, stated that this assistance has 
not been of any material value in facilitating the export 
of fabrics, because the reflind comes to less them half the 
amount of the import duty that is levied and also because of 
the non-availability and the hip^er costs of the raw material. 


(d) in recommendation (v), the Board had suggested 
that facilities should be given to the Industry :for the 
import of first and second class quality yarn. Uie industry 
has stated that Government has given effect to tiiis recom¬ 
mendation and that the artificial silk yam imported by the 
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manufacturers is mostly of the first and second quality and, 
^to some extent, of tlie third quality, but not of the fourth 
quality. It has been further pointed out that ttie Import 
of such superior quality yarn has been facilitated by the 
action of Government in giving import licences to the 
industry as a whole, which are distributed to the individual 
units through their respective Associations. The industry 
has, however, pointed out that Government have not been 
allowing sufficient imports of the required types of yam 
and that there has been considerable delay in granting 
import licences, with the result that the mills have not 
been able to work to their fUll capacity and. thereby reduce 
their overhead costs. 

(e) As regards recommendation (vi) , for assisting the 
industry in importing up-to-date machine^, the industry has 
stated that Government have given necessary facilities for 
importing such machinery, but that oh account of scarcity 
of the raw material, viz,, artificial silk yarn the units 
have been hesitating to expand their capacity. 

7. (a) The artificial silk Industry is organized on the 
Present condition same basis as the indigenous cotton textile 
of the industry, industry. Artificial silk fabrics are manu¬ 
factured in mills as well 8ts by powerlooms and handlooms in 
different parts of the country. The industry is highly 
concentrated in the Bombay State and, to a lesser extent, 
in the States of West Bengal and Bast Punjab. The Imporgant 
centres of production are Bombay, Calcutta, Ahmedabad, Surat 
and Amritsar. There are, however, a number of small units 
located in other parts of the country. 

(b) The organl^zed units of the industry in the State 
of Bombay, West Bengal and East Punjab have formed regional 
Associations to represent their Interests. The interests 
of the manufacturers In the Bombay State are represented 
by the Silk and Art-Silk Mills’ Association Ltd., Bombay, 
and that of the manufacturers in West Bengal by the Bengal 
Silk and Art-Silk Mill-Owners ’ Association, Calcutta. We 
hade been informed that there is an Association called the 
Textile Manufacturers’ Association Ltd. in Amritsar repre¬ 
senting the manufacturers in the East Piaijab area. 

(c) Tlxe Association in Bombay claims to have a membef^ 
ship of 387 mills engaged in the production of artificial 
silk fabrics. A statement showing the increase in the 
membership of the Association and in the number of looms 
utilized by them in the manufacture Of artificial silk 
fabrics since 1946 is given in Appendix IV; It will be 
seen from this statement that the number of m^^bers of the 
Association has increased from 26 in 1946 to 287 in 1950 
while the number of looms in their mills has risen from 
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3,341 in 1946 to 19,954 In 1950. It is claimed that the 
increase in the number of looms represents an increase of 
129.9 per cent, in December, 1950, over that in Marxjh, 1948* 
The Association has also stated that though some of the 
mills made profits, many of them suffered losses due to 
their inability to work to full capacity resulting from 
inadequate supplies of yarn and also on account cf rising 
costs. In support of this, they have furnished us with tw> 
statements showing the profits made by 25 typical mills 
(vide Appendix V) and the losses suffered by 23 other mills 
(vide Appendix VI) during the year 1949;. As regards the 
financial position of the mills in 1950, the Association 
has stated that it was even worse than in 1949 bcicause of 
the acute shortage of yarn. 

(d) We have been Informed by the Director of Industries 
to the Government of Bombay, that besides the 287 mills 
which are m^bers of the Association In Bombay, there are 
many small units in the Bombay State who are not members 
of the Association. He has also pointed out that these 
units work on power-looms and hand-looms manufacturing 
artificial silk fabrics in the State. 

(e) Ihe Bengal Silk & Art-Silk Mill-Owners’ Association, 
Calcutta, has a membership of 9 mills* It is stated that 
these 9 mills together possess k total of 755 looms for 
manufacturing artificial silk fabrics. 

(f) As regards the mills In Amritsar and other, parts 
of East Punjab, we have been informed by the Director General 
of industries and Supplies that there are 68 mills, who are 
members of the Association in Amritsar, with a total of 
1,879 looms distributed amongst them* 

(g) Apart from the member mills of the Associations, 
mentioned above, there are in different parts of the country, 
as already pointed out, many more units manufacturing 
artificial silk fabrics* The Director General of Industiles 
and Supplies has informed us that toe total number of looms 
possessed by such units is about 3,213. 

(h) Due to the lack of precise and adequate data. It 
is dif^cult to form a reliable estimate of the total number 
of handlooffis manufacturing artificial silk fabrics in the 
country. The difficulty in ascertaining the number of 
handlooms manufacturing these fabrics arises from the fact 
that they can also be used to manufacture silk fabrics or 
cotton textiles according to the necessities of the situation. 
The Director General of Industries and Sn>plies has estimated 
that toere are 1,37,049 handlooms in the country producing 
artificial silk and cotton and artificial silk mixed fabrics. 
The distribution of these handlooms in toe different States 
is given in Appoidix VII, At the public inquiry, we dis¬ 
cussed in detail the different estimates of handlooms which 
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coviid be taken as bein;; used fbr the prothiction of arti^dal 
silk fabrics and it was agreed that 75,000 lianillooms could 
be considered to be exclusively manufacturing such fabrics. 

(I) Most of the mills producing artificial silk fabrics 
have les^> Uicai 100 looms each. Such wills generally work on 
double thifts. Some mills carry on weaving and finishing 
processe,; such as bleaching, dyeing and printing in the same 
premises. Other mills limit their activities to weaving 
alone and arrange for the finishing processes to be carried 
out on 8 contract basis by others who are located close to 
the mills. We have also been informed that some of the 
mills also manufacture other articles such as cotton, 
woollen and rayon hosiery besides woollen and cotton piece- 
goods along with artificial silk fabrics. In order to 
stimulate production, some mills in Bombay have introduced 
a system of paying efficiency bonus in the weaving and the 
finishit^g departments. There ts also a system in these 
mills for the payment of annual bonus up to two monUis’ 
wage's on a sliding scale depending upon the length of 
service put in by the workers. 

(J) No reliable information is available regarding the 
capital invested and labour employed in the industry. It 
has been, however, estimatetl by some observers that about 

15 crores have been invested and U\at about 3,00,000 
workers ore employed in the industry. 

8-(a) The most important raw material required by the 
Raw material and industry Is artificial silk yam. Tlie oon- 
consumable Stores, sum able stores required are dyes, chemicals, 
textile ancillarles, etc. 

(b) The industry is dependent on imports for its supply 
of artificial silk yam wliich is obtained mostly from Italy, 
the U.K., Holland, Switzerland and Japan. Import of arti¬ 
ficial silk yarn Is, however, subject to import control. A 
statement showing the import control policy followed by 
fioverrmont in respect of artificial silk yarn is given in 
Appendix VIII. It will be seen from this statement that 
except for a short period in 1949 when artificial silk yam 
was put under Open General Tdcence, Imports of this material 
have been subject to considerable restrictions. 

(c) At tile previous tariff inquiry in 1948, it had been 
estimated that the Indigenous industry consumed about 50 
million pounds of yarn for the production of 300 million 
yards of piece-goods por annum. The industry has, however, 
pointed out that there has been considerable expansion In 
its manufacturing capacity since the last tariff inquiry 
and that, therefore, the previous estimate of 50 million 
pounds of yarn per annum should be revised and a fresh 
estimate made on the basis of the l^istalled capacity of the 
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looms at present engaged in manufacturing these fabrics* 
Its representatives have^ also^ pointed out that the Installed 
capacity is different from the rated capacity as the latter 
term refers to the looms actually used for the manufacture 
of the fabrics whereas the former terra includes also looms 
which may not be fully utilized for production due to non¬ 
availability of yarn*; The rated capacity of the looms will, 
it is further stated, depend upon whether they are working 
on a single or double shift and this will in turn depend 
upon the availability of yam. Apart from the requiremoits 
of the artificial silk Industry, we have also been Informed 
that artificial silk yarn is used in knitting and hosiery, 
gas mantles, embroideries, imitation jari and in the 
manufacture of mixed artificial silk and cotton fabrics. 
The industry, therefore, has suggested that in ascertaining 
the requirements of yarn by the artificial silk industry, 
due allowance should be made for the demand of artificial 
silk yam by the ancillary industries mentioned above. 

(d) In order to estimate the requirements of yam for 
the InAistry it is necessary to ascertain the number of 
looms used in the country for the manufacture of artificial 
silk fabrics, and the quantity of yarn required for these 
looms. These factors are discussed separately below. 


(e) As already stated in the'previous paragraph, the 
power looms belonging to the member mills of the Associations 
are, at present, distributed in the country as follows:- 




No. of 
mills 

No. of 
looms 

(i) 

Member mills of the Silk and Art 

Silk Mills* Association, Bombay, 

287 

19,954 

(ii) 

Member mills of the Bengal Silk and 
ATt-Sllk Mill-owners* Association, 
Calcutta, 

9 

755 

(iii) 

Member mills of the Textile Manufac¬ 
turers* Association Ltd.', Amritsar, 

68 

1,879 


Total 

364 

22,588 


Besides this total of 22,588 looms, there are,as we have 
alread^^ stated, 3,213 looms installed in other mill s in the 
comtry. The total nuiaber of powerlooms thus esigaged in the 
manufacture of artificial silk fabrics would be abou^ 25,801* 
To this must be added the number of handlooms and a > already 
stated in the previous paragraph, it was agreed th; t 75*000 
handlooms in the country could be considered as being excl\>- 
sively engaged in the manufacture of artificial silk fabrics. 
As handlooms work at different speed from that of po^^rlooms, 
it is necessaiy to evaluate handlooms in terms of powerlooms. 
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The ratio at which such evaluation should De made was 
discussed in detail at the public Inquiry. The industry 
considered that the handloom should be evaluated in terms 
of powerlooms in the ratio of 10:1 while the importers 
stated that the ratio should be 5:1* We were informed that 
in the case of cotton textiles the Textile Commissioner to 
the Government of India and the Director of Industries to 
the Government of Bombay evaluated handlooms in terms of 
powerlooms in the ratio of 3:1. We were also informed that 
the Director of Indus tries, Bombay adopted the. ratio of 5:1 
for evaluating handlooms in terms of powerlooms in the case 
of artificial silk fabrics. We have examined this matter 
carefully and decided to take the ratio of 5:i for evaluating 
handlooms in terms of powerlooms in the case of the artiflci«d 
silk industry. On this basis, we consider that 75,000 
handlooms should be equated to 15,000 powerlooms. Thus, 
the number of powerlooms exclusively engaged in manufacturing 
artificial silk fabrics will be as follows:* 


(1) 

Total number of looms possessed by member 
mills of the Associations. 

22,588 

(il) 

Total number of looms possessed by non* 
member mills in the country. 

3,213 

(ill) 

75,000 handlooms equated to powerlooms in 
the ratio of 5:1. 

15,000 


Total 

40,801 


(f) The quantity of yarn consumed by the looms also 
depend^ upon the quantity of artificial silk fabrics produced 
per loom and the type of yarn used. The Silk and Aft Silk 
Mills’ Association, Bombay, has furnished us with a statement 
showing the requirements of yarn for the manufacture of a 
piece of 35 yards of different varieties of artificial silk 
fabrics which Is given in Appendix IX. It will be seen from 
this statement that the quantity of yarn required for the 
manufacture of different types of fabrics varies from 3 and 
34 pounds for Shioze and light Voile respectively to 7 and 9 
pounds for heavy: Satin and Jacquard fabrics respectively. 
The type of yarn used Varies from 75 to 150 counts- The 
industry considered that for the purpose of evaluating the 
quantity of yarn required for one loom on one shift basis, 
the average count of yarn could be taken as 120 and that on 
this basis Ghe requirement of yarn per loom for msnufactaring 
25 yards of artificial silk fabrics would be 5 pounds. We 
have carefully examined this-^iatter in consultation with 
Shri N. Srinivasan, Deputy Development Officer of the 
Directorate-General of Industries and Supplies, who was 
present at the inquiry. And we consider that the estimate 
given by the industry, viz. 5 pounds of yarn for the 
manufacture of a piece of 25 yards of the average type of 
fabric is reasonable. 
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(g) The quantity of yarn consumed and fabrics produced 
depends upon wheiiier the looms work On more than one shift- 
We discussed this matter with the representatives of the 
industry and it was agreed that powerlooms could be takei 
as working on double shift and handlooms on single shift. 
On this basis, the consumption of yam by a powerloom and 
handloom should be teiken at 10 pounds and 5 pounds respec¬ 
tively, for producing 50 and 25 yards of art silk fabrics 
respectively. 

(h) We have estimated above the number of looms, the 
quantity of yarn required and fabrics produced per loom. 
At the public inquiry it wets agreed that due allowance 
should be made for the quantity of yarn consumed by the 
ancillary industries, such as the manufacturers of hosiery 
and knitted goods, gas mantles, embroideries, borders, lace 
trimmings, braids and imitation jari* The representatives 
of the artificial silk industry estimated that their re¬ 
quirements of yarn would be 97 million pounds per annutn. 
On the other hand, Shrl N. Srinivasan of Directorate-General 
of Industries and Supplies estimated that the industry 
would not require more than 75 million pounds of yam per 
annum. He stated that this estimate included 5 million 
poiinds of yam consumed by the ancillary industries mentioned 
above. The representatives of the industry, however, 
mnsidered that this estimate did not take sufficient 
account of the ins.talled capacity of the looms and the 
expansion of the industry since the previous tariff inquiry* 
We have carefully considered the different aspects of this 
matter and on the basis of the number of looms, quantity 
of yarn required and fabrics produced per loom, and also 
after making due allowance for the requirements of the 
ancillary industries, we have come to the conclusion that 
75 million pounds of all types of artificial silk yarn per 
annum would be sufficient to meet the requirements of the 
Country for this material. 

(i) The producers pointed out to us that they were 
experiencing considerable difficulty in obtaining sxipplles 
of yarn to work their looms to full capacity. [Ihese diffi¬ 
culties were stated to be:- 

(i) stock-piling of artificial silk yarn by several 
foreign countries since July, 1950, after the 
commencement of the Korean War, as a result of 
which producers of yarn abroad are not able to 
supply the requirements of the indigenous artificial 
silk Industry; 

(ii) inadequate import quotas fixed by Government in 
connection with their import control policy for 
this material; 
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(iii) considerable delay in the grant of import licences 
as a result of which looms hav6k to remain idle for 
want of yarn supplies; 

(iv) speculation by producers of yarn abroad and by 
importers. It is stated that the limited imports 
allowed by Government at different periods are 
tak^ advantage of by the producers abroad who have 
fomed a carteJL and by the importers in this country 
to raise prices according to the quantity of yarn 
licensed for imports; 

(v) rising prices of imported yarn and consumable 
stores since July^ 1&50, on account of which the 
costs of production have increased as compared with 
the costs of producing these fabrics in foreign 
countries who have the advantage of indigenous 
supply of yarn* In support of this statement 
regarding increase in prices of yarn the Silk and 
Art Silk Mills’ Association, Bombay, has furnished 
figures of comparative prices in the period, 
July-Deceraber, 1950, and in January, 1951, which 
are given in Appendix X; 

(vi) assessment of customs duty on the market value of 
yarn as a result of which the producers of arti¬ 
ficial silk fabrics here have to pay different 
prices at different periods* The Silk and Art 
Silk Mills’ Association, Bombay, has furnished a 
statement showing the comparative Incidence of 
customs duty on: the original cost as a result of 
the customs authorities collecting the duty on the 
market value of artificial silk yarn which is given 
in Appendix XI* 

These difficulties will be examined separately in a subsequent 
paragraph* 

(J:) In the previous Tariff Board Report, it had been 
pointed out that three rayon plants would be expected to go 
into production for the manufacture of first quality yarn. 
The three fims known to be interested in the manufacture of 
artificial silk yarn are the (i) Travanoore Rayons Ltd*, 
Perambavoor (North Travancore), (ii) National Rayon >rpora- 
tion Ltd., Bombay, and (iil) Sirs ilk Ltd., Hyderabad (Deccan) * 

(i) Only the first-named firm has actually commenced 
production since July, 1950. Its annual rated 
capacity is 40,00,000 pounds of bright and semi- 
bright colours in 120/300 deniers. The spinning 
section ooraprises 26 maciriines of 130 spindles each, 
capa]^)le of producing about 11,000/12,000 pounds of 
yam per day. The yam is produced by the viscose 
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process and it is stated that the viscose yam has 
been found eminently suitable for the handloom 
weavers in India, The plant has been imported from 
the U,K. The representative of the firm stated at 
the public Inquiry that during the last six months 
they had been producing 6,000/8,000 pounds of yam 
per day and that they expected to produce up to 
their rated capacity during the course of 1951, 
In their reply to the Board* s questionnaire they 
have asked for the following assistance:- 


(1) essential raw materials required for the 
manufacture of yarn, such as pulp and caustic 
soda, should be allowed to be imported free 
of duty; 


(2) free ioiports of essential machine parts and 
special rebate in customs duty; and 


(ii) 


(3) complete freedom for importing the different 
kinds of chemicals required in small quanti¬ 
ties, which are not generally obtainable in 
India, and on payment of a nominal rate of 
duty. ' 

Ihe National Rayon Corporation, Bombay, has stated 
that it has purchased 30 spinning maciiines of 120 
positions each which are being set up at their 
factory site. The Corporation has, also, a 10-ton 
daily capacity sulphuric acid plant as well as a 4 
to 6-ton dally capacity carbon bl-sulphide plant, 
which were stated to be nearing completion. The 
annual rated capacity of the factory when it starts 
full production would be 56,00,000 pounds of rayon 
yarn per annun. Its future expansion plans include 
the addition of 8 more spinning machines for the 
installation of which necessary arrangements have 
been made. The Corporation proposes to manufacture 
150 dealers yarn at present as shown below:- 

Target of production 


1951 January - June 

1951 July - Deceiftber 

Total for 1951 

1952 January - December 


12^50,000 lbs, 
25,00,000 

37,50,000 ” 
56,00,000 ” 


(ill) The Sirsilk Ltd., Hyderabad (Deccan) has stated 
that it has received only 48-5 per cent, of the 
machinery required for the complete plant and that 
the balance is being manufactured in th^ U.K, and 
is expected to be received shortly. Wien the plant 
goes into production, it is expected to produce 5 
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tons of acetate yam per day all of which will be 
made into fabrics on looms to be installed fbr the 
purpose in the factory* 

(k) At the public inquiry, we discussed the problans of 
the rayon industry with the representatives of the Travancore 
Rayons and National Rayon Corporation who were present at 
the inquiry* They pointed out that the main handicap of the 
industry was the difficulty in importing raw materials, such 
as pulp, suitable type of caustic soda, etc. They stated 
that, as recommended by the Board in iis previous Report, 
Government had given them assistance in setting up their 
factories but that due to a sudden cliange in the international 
position, great difficulty was being experienced at pi^esent 
in obtaining the raw materials required by thano ’liiey also 
stated that pulp, which was an important raw material, was 
not produced in the country as no pulp producing plarvt had 
been established here. Pulp was generally imported from tJie 
Scandinavian countries, Canada or the U.S.A. Supply of 
pulp was not available even from these countries due to the 
change in the international situation. They, therefore, 
suggested that Government should assist them in getting this 
and other raw materials throu^ negotiations with foreign 
Governments. In view of the importance of the indigenous 
production of rayon for the artificial silk industry, this 
suggestion of the industry deserves sympathetic consideration 
and we recommend that Government should extend to the rayon 
mills all possible assistance tp obtain their requirements 
of raw materials from foreign countries. We, however, feel 
tiiat there is considerable scope for the indigenous pro¬ 
duction of raw materials of the required quality, such as 
pulp and suitable type of caustic soda, and we, therefore, 
recommend that the Council of Scientific and Industrial 
Research, the Indian Forest Research Institute and other 
Government-sponsored Research irxstt tut ions should assist 
the industry in exploring the possibilities of production 
of such materials in the country on a commercial scale, 

(l) With regard to the request of the producers for a 
reduction in the import duty, on raw materials and machinery 
we do not consider that such action is necessary or practi¬ 
cable, but we may point out that in respect of imports of 
machinery, Government in the Ministry of Finance have issued 
a notification on 23rd October, 1948i generally reducing 
customs duty on imported macidnery from 10 per cent, to 5 
per cent.' ad valorem. We, however, recommend that Government 
should give the rayon mills liberal import facilities for 
importing capital goods. 

(m) As regards the quality of the indigenous yarn, we 
were informed by the representatives of the artificial silk 
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industry that it compared favourably with the Imported 
product. The representatives of the Travancore Rayons 
stated that they were able to sell all the yarn they produced 
for which they were getting the same price as for the 
imported yarn, 

9. (a) Irk the Board* s previous Report, the domestic 
Domestic demand had been estimated to be 300 million 
demands yards Of all typc^s of artificial silk fabrics 
per annum. It has h'sen^ however^ pointed out by one pro¬ 
ducers viz. Mehra Textile A-iaritsar^ that the demand 

for these fabrics has gone down considerably during the last 
year due to the reduced buying capacity of the people. On 
the other hand, some competent observers of the industry 
have stated that, on account of the scarcity of fine quality 
cotton fabrics In the country and the increasing exports of 
cotton textiles to overseas markets, artiftlcial silk fabrics 
supply the requirements of the middle and even poorer class 
people for fine fabrics at a price which compares favourably 
with fine and superfine cotton fabrics, 

(b) A.t the public inquiry, we discussed this question 
of demand with the representatives of the industry. It was 
pointed out by them that artificial silk fabrics met to a 
larger extent than was known, the requirements of textile 
fabrics in the country by filling in to a large extent the 
gap between the production of cotton textiles and the demand 
for them. It was also stated that, due to the silky appear¬ 
ance of artificial silk fabrics, they were largely preferred 
by ladies, especially for sarees and blouses, to fine qua¬ 
lity cotton textile fabrics as the price difference between 
them was negligible. The producers also maintained that 95 
per cent, of the indigenous demand was for inferior quali¬ 
ties. In ascertaining the demand in the country for arti¬ 
ficial silk fabrics, due allowance has to be made for ex¬ 
ports outside the country. We have carefully examined the 
different estimates placed before us and have come to the 
conclusion that the entire indigenous production of arti¬ 
ficial silk fabrics barring small exports is* consumed in 
the country. On the basis of our estimate of the require¬ 
ment of rayon yarn as given in paragraph 8(h) above, we 
estimate the present demand for artificial silk fabrics in 
the country at 350 million yards per annum. We also con¬ 
sider that, with a gradual increase in the level of incomes 
and a progressive rise in the standard of living, the demand 
for artificial silk fabrics will go up. 

10, (a) We have been informed that due to stimulus 
offered by protection and import restriction. 
Domestic mills have imported up-to-date machinery 

pro uc ion, have taken to the manufacture of better 
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quality fabrics which would compare favourably with the im¬ 
ported material. It is also stated that improvements have 
been made in the technique of producing Georgettes, Satins, 
Oriental and Shioze and Khakho borders, Ninons and Jacquard 
goods. The producers have also started using screen and 
machine prints for Georgette, Ninons, Shioze, Satin and spun 
yarn fabrics. They claim that, their printed fabrics are as 
good as the Japanese products imported in pre-war days. It 
was agreed at the public inquiry that practically all types 
of artificial silk fabrics could be manufactured in the 
country with the existing machinery and equipment provided 
the industry was supplied with adequate quantities of yarn 
of the requisite quality* A. statement showing the repre¬ 
sentative types of artificial silk fabrics manufactured in 
this country is given in Appendix XII. 

(b) In the previous tariff inquiry, the total indi¬ 
genous production of artificial silk fabrics had been esti¬ 
mated to be about 50 million yards per annum. This produc¬ 
tion was stated to be inclusive of the production of fac¬ 
tories as well as that of powerlooms and handlooms . At the 
public inquiry, we discussed with the representatives of the 
industry the present quantum of production of such fabrics. 
They pointed out, in this connection, that due to difficulty 
in obtaining regular supplies of yarn from abroad, labour 
unrest and other reasons, the manufacturers have not been 
able to produce up to their rated capacity and expand their 
production appreciably since the last tariff inquiry. It 
was, however, claimed that the industry had considerable 
productive capacity apd that, in computing the quantum of 
production, due allowance should be made for this factor as 
production was governed to a large extent by the avail¬ 
ability of yarn. We have examined the different estimates 
of production put before us, in consultation with Shri N. 
Srinivasan of the Directorate-General of Industries and 
Supplies, and we have come to the conclusion thatj on the 
basis of our estimates of the number of looms^ the quantity 
of yarn consumed and fabrics produced per loom as explained 
in paragraphs 7 and 8 above, the productive capacity of the 
indigenous industry may be taken to be about 375 million 
yards per annum. 

11. The consensus of opinion at the public inquiry 
was that the quality of the indigenous products 
Quality of had improved considerably since the last tariff 
the indigenous Inquiry. The producers have been pointed out 
products. that in some cases the indigenous fabrics were 
being passed off as imported stuff. The import¬ 
ers, however, considered the allegation was exaggerated and 
not based on facts. But they agreed that the indigenous 
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fabrics compared favourably with tne imported material. 
Samples of representative types of indigenous and imported 
fabrics were furnished to us by the indigenous producers and 
importers, and they were forwarded to Shrl S.K. Chaudhurl, 
Secretary, Central Silk Board, for his opinion. He has 
reported to the effect that the indigenous materials are as 
good as the imported articles. We agree with this view. 


Import and 
import con¬ 
trol policy. 


12. (a) Imports; Artificial silk fabrics are mostly 
imported from the U.K., Italy, Switzerland, 
Japan, the U.S.A*> China and France. We have 
been informed by the importers that imports 
of artificial silk fabrics are generally con¬ 
fined to those types which are not generally iianufactured 
in the country* Statistics of imports into the country, 
by quantity and value, of the different types of artificial 
silk fabrics are given in Appendix X;III (a) , (b) , (c), (d) 
and (e). In Appendix XJV (a) and (b) are given statistics 
of the imports, by quantity and value, of different types 
of artificial silk yam. 


(b) Import Control Policy: Imports Of artificial silk 
fabrics have been subject to control during the period 
following the Board’s previous tariff inquiry. The Import 
control policy of Government in respect of different types 
of artificial silk fabrics is stated in Appendix XV (a), (b), 
(c) and (d) * 

13. (a) Exports: 

(i) We have been informed by the representatives of the 

Industry that they have exported considerable 
export^con- quantities of the indigenous artificial silk 
troKpolicy, fabrics to Burma, Ceylon, Indonesia, Middle 
East countries and East Africa. It is stated 
that considerable exports would have taken place to Pakistan 
but for the Indo-Pakistan trade deadlock. The industry 
claims that there is considerable scope for the export of 
its products to wherever there are Indian residents as 
Indian ladies prefer Indian made artificial silk fabrics and 
sarees printed with special designs. The industry, however, 
states that it is affected by strong competition fron low- 
priced Japanese and Italian fabrics. 

(ii) In order to give a stimulus to the export of indi¬ 
genous artificial silk fabrics. Government have sanctiored 
since 6th June, 1950 the grant of a flat rate of rebate of 
12 annas per pound of^imjKjrted yarn contained in the export¬ 
ed materials. The industry has, however, point'd out to us 
that this rebate does not cover the full amount of the 
customs duty paid by the manufacturers on imported yarn. It 
has, therefore, requested that Government should refund the 
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fall amount of the duty paid. We shall discuss this ques¬ 
tion in a subsequent paragraph. 

(ill) Statistics of the quantity and value of exports 
of artificial silk fabrics to the different countries since 
1947^4.8, is given in Appendix 

(b) Export Control Policy: We have been informed by 
the Chief Controller of Exports that up to November, 194:9, 
silk and artificial silk fabrics were freely licensed for 
export. In November, 1949, these items were placed under 
Open General Licence IV. 

14. Artificial silk, and cotton and artificial silk 
Existing mixed fabrics,, are assessed for customs duty 
rates of under I ten Nos. 48 (l) , 48(4), 48(5), and 48(7) 

duty. of the First Schedule to the Indian Customs 

Tariff (32nd Issue). The relevant items of the Customs 
Tariff are reproduced below:- 


Item ! 
No. ! 

Name of article 

1 

Nature 

of 

duty 

Standard 

rate 

of 

duty 

Preferential rate of 
' duty if the article 
is the produce or 
manufacture of 

Duration 
i ql' pro¬ 
tective 
rates of 
duty 

The 

United 

Kinj^om 

British 
Colony 1 

Burma 

1 


3 

4 

5 

6 i 

7 

8 


48(1) Fabrics, not 

otherwise spe- P®** 

cified contain- cent, 

ing ttore than 

90 per cent. valo- 

of artificial rem 

silk (g) 


(a) of British pro- 
manuifac ture tec t- 
Ive 


30 per cent, 
ad valorem 
or 2i. as. 
per sq.yd. 


lHarch 

3lst 

19S1 


whichever Is 
hlj^er plus 
one half 
of the 
total duty 


19 


(2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (8) 


48(4) 


(b) not of 
British 
manaufac- 
ture* 


Fb.brics, not 
otherwise spe-* 
clfied, con¬ 
taining more 
than 10 per 
cent, and not 
more than 90 
per cent, 
silk (q) 


Pro¬ 

tect¬ 

ive 


(e.) 


Pro¬ 

tect¬ 

ive 


(b) 


(i) 


contain¬ 
ing more 
than 50 
per cent, 
of silk or 
artificial 
silk or of 
both 

ccwitain- 
ing not 
more than 
50 per 
cent, of 
silk or 
artifi¬ 
cial silk 
or of both- 
containing Pro- 
more than tect- 
10 per ive 
cent, arti¬ 
ficial silk 
(a) 


50 per cent. - 
ad valorem or 
4 as. per sq. 
yd., whichever 
is higher plus 
one half of 
the total duty 


50 per cent, 
ad valorem 
plus Rs. 2 
per lb. plus 
one half of 
tlie total 
duty 


50 per cent, 
ad valorem 
of Us. 1-8-0 
per lb. 
whichever 
is higher 
plus we 
half of the 
total duty 


March 

31st 

1951 


30 

per 

cent. 

ad 

valo¬ 

rem 


March 

31st 

1951 


March 

31st 

1951 



30 


(1) (0 (4) (?) (6) (7) 


(ii) oontalning' 




no artifl- Pro- 
clal silk teclw 
or not more i^e 

75 per cent* 
ad valorem 


tiian 10 per 
cent, arti¬ 
dal silk(s) * 



22^. 

Fabrics, nut 



otherwise speci¬ 



per 

fied, containing 



cent. 

not more than 



ad 

10 per cent silk 



valo¬ 

but more than 10 



rem 

per cent, and not 
more than 90 per 
cent.artificial 
silk (q) 




(a) containing 




50 per cent, 
or more 
cotton— 




(i) of British 

Pro¬ 

30^5 ad valo¬ 


manufacture 

tect¬ 

rem or 3 as. 



ive 

per sq. yd. 
whichever 




is higher 
plus one 
half of the 
total duty 


(il) not of 

Pro¬ 

50 per cent. 


British 

tect-^ 

ad valorem 


manufac¬ 

ive 

or 3ir as. 


ture (t) 


per sq. yd, 
whichever is 
hl^er plus 
one half of 
the total 


(b) containing 


duty 


no cotton 
or contain¬ 




ing less 
than 50 per 




cent, cotton Co).” 



(i) of British 

Pro¬ 

30 per cent. 


manufacture 

tect¬ 

ad valorem 



ive 

or 2h. as. 
per sq. yd. 
whichever is 
higher P^lis 
one half of 
the total duty 



( 8 ) 


March 

31st 

1951 


March 

31st 

1951 


March 

31st 

1951 


March 

31st 

1951 
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(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 


48(7) 


(ii) not of ppQ_ 

British tect- 

manufac- j^yg 
ture (r). 


50 per cent4 
ad’ valorem 
or as. 4 
per sq. yd. 
whichever 
is higher 
plus one 
half of the 
total duty 


March 

31st 

1951 


Fabrics 5 not 
otherwise 
specified, 
containing not 
more than 10 
per cent, silk 
or 10 per cent, 
artificial silk 
or Id per cent* 
wool, but con¬ 
taining more 
than 50 per cent, 
cotton and not 
more than 90 
per cent, cotton 


22 ^^ 

ad 

valo¬ 

rem 


(q) 


(a) 

of British 

Pro¬ 

37^?^ ad 

March 


m^ufacture 

tect¬ 

valorem 

31st 



ive 


1951 

(b) 

not of 
British 

Pro¬ 

tect¬ 

75 per 
cent. 

March 

31st 

1951 


manufac¬ 

ture 

ive 

ad valorem 


(q) Under Section 5 of the Finance Act, 19 50, in trie case of 
goods comprised in Items Nos. 4S to 48(7) both inclusive. If 
the duty of excise for the time being leviable on like goods, 
or as the case may be on the fabrics of which st^ch textile 
manufactures are wholly or inalnTy made, exceeds tlte sijtn o f 


(i) the duty of customs chargeable under the first sche¬ 
dule to the Indian Tariff Act, 1934, or under thao 
Schedule read with any notification of ohe Central 
Government for the time belng in force, and 
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(li) the additional duty of customs chargeable under clause 
(b) or (d) of the section named above, there shall up 
to the 31st day of March, 1951 be levied and collected 
as a further addition to, and in the same manner as, 
the duties of customs so chargeable oh amount equal to 
the aforesaid excess* 

(r) Under Government of India, Goratnerce D^artment Notification 
NO, 341 -T( 6 )/ 41 , dated the Slst July, 1941, the articles 
assessable under this sub-item are liable to duty at 50 per 
cent, ad valorem or 7 annas per square yard, whichever Is 
higher plus one htdf of the total duty. 

(s) Under the Government of India, Finance Department (Central 
Revenues), Notification No* 38, dated the 22 nd June, 1935, 
woollen all-overs embroidered with artificial silk are 
ex«npt from so much of the duty as Is in excess of 25 per 
cent, ad valorem Re. 1-2-0 per lb., whichever is higher 
plus one half of the total duty, 

(t) Under Governm^t of India, Commerce Departm^t, Notification 
NO. 341-T(6)/41 dated the 21st July, 1941, the articles 
assessable under this sub—Item are liable to duty at 50 per 
cent, ad valorem or As. 5i per square yard, whichever is 
higher plus one half of the total duty. 
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15. (a) A statement showing the break-down of landed 
C.f.f. casts into prices, customs duty, clearing 

prices charges, etc., of different types of artificial 
and land- silk fabrics^, is given in Appendix XYII. At the 
ed costs, public inquiry, the representatives of the manu¬ 
facturers pointed out that in comparing the prices of 
foreign and indigenous materials, it would be necessary to 
examine samples of the materials in question, as there were 
wide differences in similar types of the fabrics manufac¬ 
tured here and abroad. It was also pointed out to us that 
the prices of the Italian and Japanese fabrics were lower 
than the prices of other foreign fabrics. In regard to the 
Japanese fabrics, the producers and importers were unable 
to give the c.l.f. prices of actual imports as there had 
been very few imports of such fabrics but gave us figures 
of quotations and offers received by them. We consider 
that, in assessing the quantum of protection required by 
the industry, only the c.l.f. prices of those materials 
which have actually been imported into the country should 
be taken into account. After discussion with the represen¬ 
tatives present at the public inquiry as to what Would be 
the most representative c.i.f, prices and landed costs 
which could be taken for purposes of comparison with the 
fair selling prices of the indigenous productsj it was 
agreed that the lowes^t c.i.f. prices of two representative 
types of artificial silk fabrics, viz.^. Satin and 
Georgette 44”t ffom Italy, should be taken for the purpose. 

(b) The c.i.f- prices and the corresponding landed 
costs of Satin and Georgette 44*^ that we have adopted 
for the purpose of comparison,are given below:- 


Satiri 36” Georgette 44” 
(per yard) (per yard) 


(i) 

C.i.f. price 

Rs. 

1 

As. 

10 

Ps. 

0 

Rs. 

1 

AS. 

12 

Ps. 

0 

(il) 

Customs duty; 

(a) Ad valorem 
duty at 5C^ 

0 

13 

0 

0 

14 

0 


(b) Surcharge 

0i£ilf of (aU 

0 

6 

6 

0 

7 

0 

(iii) 

Clearing charges 
at 1%. of (i) 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

(iv) 

Total landed cost 
(with duty) 

2 

13 

9 

3 

1 

3 
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13. (a) Mills selected: The Board, after consulting 
with the Secretary of the Silk and Art Silk 
Board's esti- Vfills* Association, Bombay, selected 3 mills 
of^^rodu^tfo* Bombay to be costed by the Cost Accounts 
and^fajr*^8e??- Officer of the Board and 3 more mills in Cal- 
ing prices. cutta from whom the cost data were to be ob¬ 
tained in the proforma drawn up by the Board. 
The mills thus selected were: 

BOMBAY: 1. The Blpin Silk Mills Co., Ltd. 

2- Jasmine Mills Ltd- 

3- Cadell Weaving Mills Co., Ltd. 

CALCUTTA: 1. The Bengal Silk Mills Co., I.td. 

2. Pravati Textile Mills T>td. 

3. the Calcutta Silk Manufacturing Co.,.Ltd* 

(b) Period of costing: The periods selected for costing 
were (1) the year ended 3l6t December, 1949 and (il) the 
iialf-year ended 30th June, 1950- 

(c) l Items costed: The following items were selected for 
costing:- 


1. Satin (heavy and li^t) 

2. Shioze. 

3. Jacquard. 

1. Oriental Khako. 

5. Georgette. 

6. Cotton Back Satin. 

7. Ninon (Voile). 

(d) Nature of cost data obtained: Financial accounts 

are kept in ail the mills costed. Cost accounts, how¬ 
ever, are not maintained in a scientific manner so as to 
facilitate the working out of the actual cost of‘ production 
under each process for each kind of fabric. Production 
statistics maintained are meagre. Consequently, cs 1.1 mates 
of cost of production were built up from such tlata as were 
available. 

(e) Method of costing: Costs have been worked out In 
two stages, namely (1) upto the grey st.age based on the 
cost per loom stiift (by (Jlvlding Uie total expend!* e by 
the total number of loom shifts worked; and (il) :est of 
subsequent processes, such as bleaching, dyeing, etc. 

(f) Equipment and capacity: Two of the mills costcd 
in Bomb^iy were ejigagod in all Uie operations, sucfi as weav¬ 
ing, dyeing and bleaching and printing, whilst the third 
one confined Itself only to weaving. In Uie mill, twist¬ 
ing and throwing were also undertaken. Details of the 



number of loons installed in each of tne mills costed to¬ 
gether with the capacities worked are given below:- 



Number 

of 

looms 

installed 

^ .. . 1 

Number 

of 

looms 

working 

Percentage 

of 

installed 
capacity 
used 

1. Blpin Silk Mills 

Co., Titd., Bombay 

300 

282 


2. Jasmine Mills Ltd., 
Bombay 

112 

105 

04 

0. Cadell Weaving Mills 
Co., Ltd., Bombay 

60 

44 

74 


(g) Wastage in manufacture: This varied from 5 per 
cent* to 10 por cent, in the case of the mills costed, 
depending upon the type of yarn utilized. The representa¬ 
tives of the costed mills agreed that 5 per cent, by welgtit 
of the raw materials should be taken as a fair average 
wastage. This wastage percentage has been provided in esti¬ 
mating the fair selling prices of artificial silk fabrics. 

(h) Haw mctcriaJ s: The raw material for the manufac¬ 
ture of artificial silk fabrics is artificial silk yarn of 
Denier 75, 100, 120 and 150, which Is imported from abroad 
and supplied chiefly throu^ the agency of the respective 
Associations in Bombay and Calcutta. Any deficiencies in 
the requirements of yarn are met by purchases in the local 
market. The maximum and minimum prices per pound of yarn 
paid during the periods under review were as follows 


Dealers 

Minimum 

Maximum 


Rs. 

Ks. 

75 Bright 

5.27 

7.00 

too Dull 

5.08 

6.73 

100 Bright 

4.89 

1.90 

120 Brl^t 

3.96 

7.02 

150 Dull 

4.50 

5.-50 

150 Bri{^t 

3.86 

5.84 


Ttie representatives of the industry pointed out that the above 
prices paid by them for yarn were those prevedling in a 
rising market due to tlie shortage of imported yam. Comio- 
quently, the prices paid varied from mill to mill as yam 
had to be purchased In any case so as to keep the looms 
working. This is one of the chief reasons for the varia¬ 
tions in costs of fabrics as between the differeiv.t mills. 
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It was, however,, considered necessary to adopt a miforni 
price for yarn for the purpose 6f cost estimates and it 
was agreed that the A.ssociation should furnish the latest 
yarn prices payable as per the contracts entered into by 
the mills in Bombay for the month of January 1951* In this 
connection, it was contended by the manufacturers that as 
the imported yarn was only available to a small extent, and 
as the balance of their requirements haki to be made good In 
the open market, an average price for these should be adopt¬ 
ed based on the quantities consumed, Thi^ ratio, accordin- 
to the Silk and A.rt Silk Mills* A.ssociation, Bombay, 
1:1, We, however, have not adopted this average price 
basis, but adopted only those prices that would be payable 
for the yarn to be imported through the Association, In 
arriving at the landed cost of this yarn, we have provided 
for customs duty at 64 per cent.^ which again is worked out 
on the basis of the actual duty paid on two consignments 
imported in January 1951, as per ti^e details furnished by 
the Art Silk Mills* Association, vide Appendix xl* It is 
stated that at present the customs duty is being charged at 
35 per cent^on the market value and not on the c-l.f* price 
of yam. Based on these prices, the Board has estimated the 
prices of artificial silk fabrics for the future from Janu¬ 
ary 1951V 

(i) on working capital: This is allowed at 
the rate of 4 per cent, on three months' cost of production. 

(j) fleturn on block capital: As in the last inquiry, 
this has been provided at the rate of 10 per cent, on the 
estimated or actioal block values* 

(k) Loss on fents: Statistics are not available to 
show the actual percentages of loss incurred fcr each icLnd 
of fabric. Only for one mill the details were available 
and it varied from 2 per cent, to 10 per cent. This large 
variation was explained to be due to the difference in tlie 
quality of yarn supplied in the past. For the future, how¬ 
ever, we have provided only 3 per cent, to cover the loss 
on fents as in the last inquiry. 

FAIR SELLING PRICES: 

(a) DCoails of the estimates of the future fair selling 
prices calculated for the various types of fabrics costed 
are shown in Appendix 

(b) Of the several types of fabrics costed, only two 
coul.d be compared with the corresponding imported varieties, 
namely. Satin 36” and Georgette 44”. The fair selling 
prices per yard estimated by the Board for the future from 
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January 1951 work out to Rs. 2 - 13 -ja for Satin 36;' and 
Rs. 3-1-5 for Georgette 44" as per details given below.- 


BOAJRDS^S ESTIMA.TE OF FAIR SELUNG PRICES 



Satin 36" 

Georgette 44' 


Rs. 

Rs. 

1. Yarn cost including wastage 

1,560 

1,334 

2* Manufacturing cost 

1,086 

1,522 

3. Interest on working capital 

0.026 

0,029 

4, Return on block at 10^ 

0.109 

0.116 

5. Fair selling price 

2.781 

' 3.001 

6* Loss on fents 

0.083 

0.090 

7• Fair selling price for 

first quality 

2*864 

3.091 

RS 

. 2-13-10 

or 

Rs. 3-1-5 


In arriving at the above costs the following factors have 
been taken as the basis:- 

(i) the cost of production is based on a mill working 
with about 60 looms, as most of the members of the Associa¬ 
tion are in this position; 

(ii) prices of yarn have been taken at the rates at 
which they have been contracted through the Association for 
the month of January, 1951; 

(iii) wastage of yarn has been taken at 5 per cent. 

(iv) account has been taken of increase in labour cost 
on account of the latest Award given by the Wage Board in 
Bombay in the matter of (a) basic wages and (b) dearness 
allowance; 

(v) the charges for'twisting and throwing yarn have 
been taken at the market rate, as most of the mills in 
Bombay have got no equipment of their own to do this work* 

17. We have already pointed out that at the public 
inquiry, it was agreed that the lowest c*i*f* 
comparison of prices to be adopted for Satin 36" and Georg- 
landed^costs ette44" Should be taken at Rs. 1-10-0 and Rs. 
ing P?icel! 1-12-0 per yard respectively. In the preceding 
paragraph, we have estimated the future fair 
selling prices of these two types at Rs. 2-13-10 and 
Rs* 3-1-5 per yard respectively* In the following state¬ 
ment, a comparison has been made between these sets of 
figures in order to determine the duties required to equate 
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the fair selling prices of the inaigenous products to the 
landed costs cx-duty of the imported articles:- 



•SaUn 

n 

Georgette 44’ 


Rs. 

As. 

I»S. 

Hs. 

As. 

Ps. 

1. C*i*f» price 

1 

10 

0 

1 

12 

0 

2. (a) Ad valorem duty 
at 60 % 

0 

13 


1 0 

14 

o| 

(b) Surcharge ^ hal f 
of (a) 

0 

6 

ej 

1 0 

7 

»/ 

3. Clearing (Charges at 

H of (1) 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

4. Landed cost witti ciuty 

2 

13 

9 

3 

1 

3 

5. landed cost wlthcwit duty 

1 

10 

3 

1 

12 

3 

6. Fair selling price 

2 

13 

10 

3 

1 

5 

7. Kxccss of fair selling 
price over landed 
cost ex-duty 

1 

3 

•7 

1 

5 

2 

8i. Duty indicated (same 
as item 7) 

1 

3 

7 

1 

5 

2 

9. i^resent duty {vide 

Item 2 above) 

1 

3 

G 

1 

5 

0 


18. From Uie comparative statements given above, it 
Me sure of found that the duties indicated by the price 
protection, comparison are Rs. 1-3-7 in the case of Satin 
and Rs. 1-5-2 in the case of Georgette as 
against the existing duties working out to Rs. 1-3-6 and 
Rs. 1-5-0 respectively. There Is, thus, practically no 
tllffercnce between the existing duties and Uie duties re¬ 
quired. W'e, therefore, recommend that the existing pro¬ 
tective rates of duty on artificial silk fabrics be con¬ 
tinued for a period of two years wiUi effect from 1st April 
1951. YiQ consider that this continuation of protection for 
two years will assist the industry in consolidating its 
position so as tp enable it to face forelgp competition in 
IViture. 

4.9. (a) The industry has also asked for assistance in 
the fbilowing forms;- 

(i) Imposition of restrictions on imports of 
other asslstence artificial silk fabrics on the ground that 
asked for by the the indigenous productive capacity is suffi- 
^ 160 1 to most thc entire demand of the coun- 
mend at ion 8. lu this connection, the importers liave, 

however, requested that minimum imports of 
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silk and artificial sflk fabrics of superior 
quality, which do not compete with indigenous 
production, should be allowed from Japan, 
China, the U*K., Italy, France and Switzer¬ 
land. 

(ii) Regular supply to producers of adequate quan¬ 
tities of standardized raw materials, es¬ 
pecially of artificial silk yarn of the first 
and second qualities. 

(iii) Grant of import licences for artificial silk 
yarn for a period of one year instead of for 
6 months as at present. 

(iv) Continuance of Hie present policy of granting 
import licences for artificial silk yarn 
direct to the producing units or to their 
4ssociations, It has been suggested that the 
basis of the import quota should be the yarn 
consumed monthly during the years 1949 and 
1950 so that the mills may be assured of 
their monthly requirements of this raw mate¬ 
rial and thus be encouraged to produce more. 
It is stated that if traders are allowed to 
import the yarn and distribute it to the pro¬ 
ducers, fourth quality and other useless 
yarn would be imported to the detriment of 
the industry. 

(v) Reduction of import duty on artificial silk 
yarn to 25 per cent, as the c.l.f. prices 
have increased considerably during the recent 
months. 

(vi) Levy of a specific duty on imported artifi¬ 
cial silk yarn either at a flat rate or on an 
ad valorem basis at a fixed tariff value. 
The industry states that this will enable it 
to adjust its costings for a fairly long 
period ahead and to show better results in 
the export drive. 

(vii) Facilities for the import of improved and up- 
to-date machinery and stores from abroad* 
(viii) Ehcouragemait of the export of artificial 
silk fabrics to Pakistan and other neigh¬ 
bouring countries and grant of a rebate 
(i,e., refund) of the full duty on imported 
yarn which is contained in the exported 
fabrics, The producers have in this con¬ 
nection pointed out that the rebate of 12 
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annas per pound of yarn contained in the 
artificial silk fabrics already sanctioned 
by Government^ has not been put into prac¬ 
tice. 

(ix) Government should standar^ze the qualities 
that are produced in the country for which 
purpose Government should arrange for the 
establishment of inspection bureaux for 
necessary inspection and verification* It 
is stated that this practice has proved very 
successful in many foreign countries, es*- 
pecially in Japan* 

(b) now propose to examine the above items as well 
as those difficulties in respect of supply of artificial 
silk yarn which have been mentioned in paragraph 8(i) above. 

(i) flefiftrictioh^ on imports; From the estimates of 
rated capacity, given earlier in the report, it is evident 
that the indigenous industry is capable of meeting the 
entire domestic demeind for artificial silk and cotton and 
artificial silk mixed fabrics. We may, however, point out 
that import control is maintained primarily on balance of 
payment grounds and is not intended to serve as an addition¬ 
al form of protepltion. However, the present system of im¬ 
port control takes due account of domestic production and 
demand. This should amply safeguard the interestls of the 
domestic industry* We,therefore, consider it unnecessary 
to make a f\irther recommendation on this point. 

(ii) facilities for procurement of raw materials: The 

industry has pointed out that it has been experiencing great 
difficulties in getting sufficient yarn to utilize its pro¬ 
ductive capacity to the full extent. We discussed these 
difficulties of the industry with its representatives and 
we agree that the difficulties mentioned by the industry 
are hampering its progress. The tension in the interna¬ 
tional situation has led many European Countries to make 
large purchases of rayon and artificial silk yarn for pur¬ 
poses of stock-piling. It has been stated that the U.S.A.* 
has been a heavy buyer of rayon in Italy, prance, opain and 
Japan. A.s a result of these and ther factors, prices 
of yarn have ihereased considerably and their suppliea have 
become scarce in world markets. In this connection, we have 
been informed that the prices of yarn in Bombay have in¬ 
creased in some cases from Rs. 6Q0 to Rs. 1,800 per case' of 
200 pounds. And it is also stated that the indigenous in¬ 
dustry has hardly been able to obtain 40 per cent* of the 
quantum of yam allowed under the import licences issued by 
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Government during the period June-Decooiber 1950c We have, 
however, been informed that the present system of issuing 
licences for the import of artificial. silk yarn directly to 
the producing units or to their Associations, has been found 
satisfactory by the large importers as well as by the indi¬ 
genous industry as it has eliminated speculative manipula¬ 
tions by middleman in respect of yarn required by the in¬ 
dustry. The representatives of the industry have stated 
that under the present system 95 per cent, of the producers 
were getting all their imports through the established 
agents of foreigp manufacturers of rayon yarn. These im¬ 
porters were getting their usual commission from their 
principals, who arranged for the delivery of the material 
to the producers at the landed cost and gave the i^idigenous 
producers facilities by way of opening letters .of credit, 
storage facilities, etc. The importers, on the other hand, 
claimed that they should be given a fair quota of import 
licences for artificial silk yarn on the ground of their 
past connection with the industry. We have examined the 
different aspects of the matter and we recommend that the 
present system of issuing licences for imports of artifi¬ 
cial silk yarn directly to the producing units or through 
their Associations should continue. Government should also 
give facilities for the import of first and second quality 
yarn both to the importers and the manufacturers, so that 
indigenous fabrics which would be produced may be of the 
same quality as the Imported fabrics* We further recommend 
that Government should assist the inciustry in obtaining 
supplies of yarn by initiating negotiations for this pur¬ 
pose through their Trade Commissioners abroad with the 
Governments of forei^ countries. 

(iii) Change in customs duty and tariff salvation of 
artificial silk yarn: The Industry*s request for a reduc¬ 
tion in the customs duty on artificial silk yarn was not 
accepted by the Board at the time of the previous tariff 
inquiry . We have examined this point; once again and we do 
not recommend any reduction in the customs duty on arti¬ 
ficial silk yam. 

The industry's other request regarding the assessment 
of customs duty on the c.i.f. or invoice value instead of 
on the market value as is being done at present, was dis¬ 
cussed by us in detail with, the representatives o? the in¬ 
dustry at the public inquiry. According to Note i of page 
1 of the Indian Customs Tariff (32nd Issue) ”iin the ex¬ 
pression ad valorem used in these Schedules the -reference 
is to * real value^ as defined in Section 30 of the sea 
Customs Act, 1878 (VIII of 1878), unless an article has a 
tafiff value assigned to it’^. The definition of value 
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adopted by Section 30 of the S.ea Customs A.ct VITI of 1878 
is as follows 

"i(a) The wholesale cash price, less trade discount 
for which goods of the like kind and quality are sold 
or are capable of being sold at the time and place of 
importation or exportation, as the case may be, with¬ 
out any abatement or deduction whatever, except (in 
the case of goods imported) of the amount of the 
duties payable on the importation thereof] or 

(b) where such price is not ascertainable, the cost 
at which goods of the like kind and quality could be 
delivered at such place without any abatement or de¬ 
duction, except as aforesaid. ” 

It will be seen from this definition of value in the cus¬ 
toms regulations that the assessment of customs duty on the 
basis of the market value of yarn is authorised under the 
rules. The producers have, however, stated that whereas 
the customs authorities in Bombay assess customs duty on 
yarn on its market value, the basis adopted in Madras, 
Calcutta and other ports is c.i.f- or invoice value which 
leads to different duties being paid on yarn. The pro¬ 
ducers have, also, pointed out that the market value, due 
to scarcity of yarn, is twice or thrice the actual landed 
cost with the result that the duty which should be normally 
35 per cent, on the invoice value becomes as high as 70 to 
100 per cent.when assessed on the market value. In this 
connection, it has been^,contended by the representatives 
of the industry that, though the practice of assessing the 
customs duty on the basis of the market value might have 
been justified formerly when the yarn was dealt in largely 
by the traders for profits, the systeni had become inappro¬ 
priate at the present time because such yarn was mostly 
imported direct by the manufacturers of artificial silk 
fabrics or by their Associations and not traded in for 
profits. ^Ye consider that there is force in this conten¬ 
tion and recommend that the question of assessing the cus¬ 
toms duty on the c.i.f. or the invoice value of the yarn 
should be reviewed by Government. 

(iv) Assistance for importing machinery and equipment: 
The Board had recommended as a result of the previous 
tariff Inquiry that Government shoulcj. assist the industry 
in Importing up-to-date machinery and equipment. We have 
pointed out in paragraph 6 above that the Industry has 
greatly appreciated the assistance given by Government in 
this matter. We consider that there is further need for 
modernizing the technique of production by tiie indigenous 
producers so as to develop adequate production of all types 
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of artificial silk fabrics including superior qualities* 
We, therefore, recommend that Government should continue 
to give the necessary assistance to the industry for im¬ 
porting modern machinery ahd equipmait* 

(v) yJlssistance for export: Assistance for export of 
the indigenous artificial silk fabrics had been recommend¬ 
ed by the Board in its previous report. Alttiough we have 
come to the conclusion that there is enough demand in the 
country to absorb the entire output of the indigenous in¬ 
dustry, we feel that from a long-range point of view it 
would be in the interest of those units which have attained 
the necessary standard of efficiency to expand tueir ex¬ 
ports to the neighbouring countries, especially Burma, 
Ceylon, Indonesia, the Middle East and Far Eastern coun¬ 
tries, East Africa, etc. We recommend that the industry 
should be given assistance in this matter through the Go¬ 
vernment of India Trade Commissioners abroad. 

The industry ha^ pointed out that the stimulus offer¬ 
ed by the grant of a rebate at a flat rate of 12 annas per 
pound of yarn contained In the exported fabrics is not 
sufficient. It claims that the full customs duty paid on 
the imported yam used in the artificial silk fabrics should 
be refunded. We understand from the customs authorities 
that, in the case of other exported articles manufactured 
from imported raw materials, generally a draw-back of about 
7 / 8 th of the import duty paid, is granted, we recommend 
that Government should review this matter* 

As regards the complaint of the industry that Govern¬ 
ment have not given effect to their decision to grant a 
rebate of 12 annas per pound on imported yarn contained in 
the exported fabrics, we find that the complaint is un¬ 
founded and we have, therefore, no recommendation to make 
in this regard. 

(vi) Standardization of the qualities of t/ie indige- 
nous artificial silk fabrics: We have already pointed out 
in paragraph 11 above that the artificial silk fabrics 
manufactured in the country are comparable with the im¬ 
ported products- We have, however, been informed that in 
this industry a wide range of fabrics are manufactured and 
that even in the same type of fabrics there are consider¬ 
able differences as regards quality, designs, etc. There 
is, also, considerable scope for improving the quality of 
the indigenous artificial silk fabrics* We, therefore, 
recommend that the industry should standardize the quali¬ 
ties and types of artificial silk fabrics and appmach the 
Indian Standards Insltltution for assistance in tals matter. 
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20. (a) It will be seen from the preceding paragraphs 
other recom- that the difficulties of this industry are 
mendations. largely due to lack of a central organization 

We recommend that the industry should form an all-India 
organization comprizing all the units and Associations in 
the industry. Such an organization will enable the manu¬ 
facturers to co-ordinate their efforts and look after their 
common Interest in their negotiations with Government as 
well as the manufacturers of artificial silk yarn and 
fabrics in other countries* This organization should also 
undertake the collection of statistical data regarding pro- 
ductiori, imports and other aspects of the artificial silk 
industry and suggest necessary co-ordinated action to meet 
the difficulties experienced by the different manufacturing 
units. 

(b) We have been impressed by the fact that^, besides 
the mills, there are a large number of handloom weavers 
manufacturing artificial silk fabrics. Such scattered and 
unorganized producing units are generally best developed 
by organizing them on co-operative lines. We, therefore-, 
recommend that the State Governments concerned should en¬ 
courage the organization of the small units on co-operative 
lines for the production and marketing of their products and 
.for obtaining their supplies of raw materials. 

21. Under paragraph 2 of the Commerce Ministry Resolu- 

Watch to be 30-T(1)/48 dated 6th August, 1948, the 

maintained over Board is authorized to maintain a continuous 
the ?ndustr^ watch over the oro^^ress of a protected Indus- 

e in us ry, try so as to ensure that the protected industry 

is being run efficiently. For this purpose, it is necessary 
that the Board should be In possession of relevant statis¬ 
tics and facts pertaining to the development of the industr^^. 
We, therefore, recommend that the Art Silk Mills Associa¬ 
tions and the State Governments concerned should furnish 
annual progress reports to the Board by 31st January of 
every year, giving Inforniation regarding production, sales, 
stocks, cost of production and selling prices.; Such reports 
should also include information regarding supply of raw 
materials, the landed costs and selling prices of the im¬ 
ported products, and any other factors that may have bearing 
on the competitive positiori of the industry. 

22. Our conclusions and recommendations are summarized 

Sunmry of con- as follows:- 

elusions and 

recemmendation^i. 

(1) TIrse present inquiry should cover the same items eis 
were included in the scope of the previous inquiry, viz. 
Item Nos. 48(1) V 48(4) , 48(5) and 48(7) of the Indian 
Customs Tariff. (Paragraph 2) 
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(ii) The Indiistry is hi^ly concentrated In the Bombay 
State and, ’ to lesser extent, in the States of West Bengal 
and East Punjab. The important centres of production are 
Bombay, Calcutta, Ahemdabad, Surat and Amritsar. There are, 
however, a number of small units located in other parts 
of the country. [Paragraph 7(a)] 

(iii) The interests of the manufacturers in the Bombay 
State are represented by the Silk and Art Silk Mills' 
Association Ltd., Bombay, and those of the manufacturers 
in West Bengal by the Bengal Silk and Art-Silk Mill-Owners * 
Association, Calcutta. There Is an Association called the 
Textile Manufacturers' Association Ltd., in Amritsar repre¬ 
senting the manufacturers in the East Punjab area. 

[Paragraph 7(b)] 


(iv) The Association in Bombay has a membership of 
287 mills engaged in the production of artificial silk 
fabrics with 19,954 looms. There are, however, many small 
units in the Bombay State which are not members of the 


Association and which work on powerlooms and handlooms. The 
Bengal Silk and Art-Silk Mill-Owners' Association, Calcutta, 
has 9 meiaber mills with a total of 755 looms, and there are 
68 mills in Amritsar and other parts of East Punjab who are 
members of the Association in Amritsar with a total of 
1,879 looms. [Paragraph 7(c)^(d), (e) and (f) ] 

(v) Apart from the member mills of the Associations, 
there are in different parts of the country many more units 
manufacturing artificial silk fabrics, which possess about 
3,213 looms. [Paragraph 7 (g)] 

(vi) There are 1,37,049 handlooms in the country pro¬ 
ducing artificial silk axid cotton and artificial silk mixed 
fabrics. [Paragraph 7(h)] 


(vii) There are 75,000 handlooms exclusively manu¬ 
facturing artificial silk fabrics- [Paragraph 7(h)] 

(vill) It is estimated that about Rs. 15 crores have 
been invested and that about 3,00,000 workers are employed 
in the industry. [Paragraph 7(j)J 

(ix) On the basis of the number of looms, quantity of 
yarn required and fabrics produced per loom and also after 
making due allowance for the requirements of the ancillary 
industries which are discussed in paragraph 8(c), (d), (e), 
(f) and (^ , 75 million pounds of all types of artificial 
silk yarn per annum would be sufficient to meet the re¬ 
quirements of the country for this material. [Paragraph 8(h)3 

(x) Of the. three firms knovui to be interested in the 

manufacture of artificial silk yarn, only one viz. the 
Travancore Rayons Ltd., has actually commenced production 
since July, 1950. [ Paragraph 8 (J) (i)3 
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(xi) (jovernment should extend, to the rayon mills all 
possible assistance to obtain their renuirements of raw 
materials from foreign countries. [^Paragraph 8 (k)] 

(xll) Ihe Council of Scientific and Industrial Research, 
the Indian Forest Research Institute and other Government- 
sponsored Research institutions should assist the industry 
in exploring the possibilities of production of the raw 
materials required by the indigenous artificial silk yarn 
industry, such as pulp and suitable type of caustic soda in 
the country on a commercial scale* f paragraph 8 (k)] 

(xiil) Reduction in the import duty on raw materials 
and machinery is neither necessary nor practicable* 

[Paragraph 8(1)] 

(xlv) The quality of the indigenous yarn was considered 
by the representatives of the artificial silk Industry to 
compare favourably with the imported product. 

[Paragraph 8(m)3 

(xv) The entire indigenous production of artificial 
silk fabrics barring small exports, is consumed in the 
country. [Paragraph 9 (b)] 

(xvi) We estimate the present demand for artificial 
silk fabrics at 350 million yards per annum- [paragraph 9(b)] 

(xvil) practically, all types of artificial silk 
fabrics could be manufactui’ed in the country with the exist¬ 
ing machinery and equipment provided the industry was sup¬ 
plied with adequate quantities of yarn of the requisite 
quality. [paragraph 10(a)] 

(xvili) The productive capacity of the indigenous 
industry may be taken to be about 375 million yards per 
annum. * f Paragraph 10 (b)] 

(xix) The indigenous artificial silk fabrics are as 
good as the imported articles. (Paragraph 11) 

(xx) The lowest c.l.f* prices of two representative 
types of artificial silk fabrics, viz.. Satin 36^^ and 
Georgette 44^^ from Italy, have been taken for purposes of 
assessing the quantum of protection needed by the domestic 
industry. [Paragraph 15 (a)] 

^ (xxi) Estimates of the future fair selling prices 
calculated for the various types of fabrics costed are given 
in a Appendix XVIII. (Paragraph 16) 

(xxii) The fair selling prices per yard for the future 
from January, 1951, work out to Rs. ^2-13-10 for Satin 36” 
and Rs. 3-1-5 fbr Georgette 44”. " (Paragraph 16) 

(xxlll) The existing protective rates of duty on arti¬ 
ficial silk fabrics should be continued for a period of two 
years with effect from 1st April, 1951. (Paragraph 18) 
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(xxlv) The continuation of protection for two years 
will assist the industry in consolidating its position so 
as to enable it to have foreign competition in the future, 

(Paragrfiph IS) 

(xxv) The present system of issuing licences for 
imports of artificial silk yarn directly to the producing 
units or through their A^ssociations should continue, 

[Paragraph 19(b) (ii)J 

(xxvi) Government should give facilities for the import 
of first and second quality yarn both to the importers and 
the manufacturers so that indigenous fabrics which would be 
produced may be of the same quality as the imported fabrics. 

[Paragraph 19(b) (ii)3 

(xxvii) Government should assist the industry in 
obtaining supplies of yarn by initiating negotiations for 
this purpose through their Trade Commissioners abroad with 
the Governments of foreign countries. [Paragraph 19(b) (il)] 

I'xxviii) We do not recommend any reduction in the 
customs duty on artificial silk yarn. [Paragraph 19(b) (iii)] 

(xxlx) The question of assessing the customs duty on 
the c.i.f. or the invoice value of the yarn instead of on 
its market value should be reviewed by Government. 

[Paragraph 19(b) (lii)3 

(xxx) Government should continue to give necessary 
assistance to the industry for importing modern machinery 
and equipment. [Paragraph 19(b) (iv)3 

(xxxi) The industry should be given facilities to 
expand its exports to the neighbouring countries, especially 
Burma, Ceylon, Indonesia, the Middle East and Far Eastern 
countries. East Africa, etc., through the Government of 
India Trade Commissioners abroad. [Paragraph 19(b) (v)3 

(xxxii) Government should review the request of the 
industry for the refund of the full customs duty paid on 
the imported yarn used in the exported artificial silk" 
fabrics. [Paragraph 19(b) (v)3 

(xxxiii) The complaint of the industry that Government 
have not given effect to their decision to grant a rebate 
of 12 annas per pound of yarn contained in the exported 
fabrics, is unfounded and we have, therefore, no recommend” 
ation to make in this regard. (paragraph 19(b) (v)*l 

(xxxiv) The industry should standardlE© the qualities 
and t^es of artificial silk fabrics and approach the Indian 
Standards Institution for assistance in this matter. 

[Paragraph 19 (b) (vi)3 

(xxxv) The industry should form an all-India organiza¬ 
tion comprizing ail the mlts and Associations in the coon- 
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try wMch will enable the manufacturers to co-ordinate their 
efforts and look after their common interest in their nego¬ 
tiations with Government as well as with the manufacturers 
of artificial silk yam and fabrics in other countries. 

[Paragraph 20(a)3 

(xxxvi) The organization mentioned in paragraph 20(a) 
should also collect statistical data regarding production, 
Imports and other aspects of the artificial silk industry 
and suggest necessary co-ordinated action to meet the diffi¬ 
culties experienced by the different manufacturing units. 

t Paragraph 20(a)3 

(xxxvii) The State Governments concerned should en¬ 
courage the organization of the small units on co-operative 
lines for the production and marketing of their products 
and for obtaining their supplies of raw materials. 

[Paragraph 20(b)] 


(xxxvii i) The A^rtlficial Silk Mills ^Associations and 
the State Governments concerned should fhmlsh annual pro¬ 
gress reports to the Board by 31st January of every year, 
giving information regarding production, sales, stocks, cost 
of production and selling prices* Such reports should also 
include information regarding the supply of raw materials, 
the laiided costs and selling prices of the imported products 
and any other factors that may have a bearing on the compe¬ 
titive position of the industry* (Paragraph 21) 

23. We wish to acknowledge the help we have received 
Acknowledgement,, fro™ the producers,importers and Associations 
and Chambers of Commerce, and the Central and 
State Governments whose representatives furnished us with 
information and gave evidence before us. We also wish to 
thank ShriMeR* Kazimi, Deputy Textile Commissioner to the 
Government of India, and Shrl A.D. Balasundaram, Director, 
Yarns and Handlooms, of the Office of the Textile Commis¬ 
sioner to the Government of India, Shri N. srinivasan. 
Deputy Development Officer of the Directorate General of 
Industries Sc Supplies, Shri S.K. Chaudhury., Secretary, 
Central Silk Board, and Shri R. Sundaram, Cost Accounts 
Officer attached to the Board, for their assistance in con¬ 
nection with the inquiry* 


M.A. Mulky, 

Secretary, 

Bombay, 

Dated 3Jst January, 19S1. 


H.L, Dey, 

President , 
B.V. Narayanaswamy, 

Member. 



APPENDIX I 

{Vide paragraph 1) 

GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 
MINISTRY OF COMMERCE 

f/ev Delhi, the 6th August, 194B. 


RESOLUTION 
f Tariffs) 

No. 30“T(l)/48*- In their Resolution No. 218-T(55)/45, 
dated the 3rd November, 1945, as portiedly modified by 
Resolution No. 28-T(37)/47, dated the 26th November, 1947, 
the Government of India constituted a Tariff Board for the 
discharge of the duties specified in the Resolution cited 
above. It has now been decided that the Board shall be 
entrusted with the following functions in addition to those 
enumerated in paragraph 5 of the Department of Commerce 
Resolution No. 218‘-T (55)/45, dated the 3rd November, 1945, 
and paragraph 2 of the Ministry of Commerce Resolution 
No. 28-T(37)/47, dated the 26th November, 1947- 

(1) to enquire, as and when required by Government, 
into the cost of production of a commodity produced In the 
country and to determine its wholesale, retail or other 
prices, and to report on the same; 

(2) to recommend to Government, and when required, 
measures necessary for the protection of India’s industries 
from dumping from abroad; 

(3) to undertake studies, ets and when necessary, on the 
effects of ad valorem and Specific duties and tariff valua¬ 
tions on various articles and the effects on tariff con¬ 
cessions granted to other countries; and 

(4) to report to Government, as and when necessary, 
on combinations, trusts, monopolies and other restraints on 
trade, which may tend to affect the industries enjoying 
protection by restricting production, or maintaining or 
raising prices and to suggest ways and means of preventing 
such practices. 

2. The Tariff Board is also hereby authorized to main¬ 
tain a continuous watch over the progress of protected in¬ 
dustries by conducting enquiries, as and when necessary, on 
the effect of the protective duties or other means of 
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assistance granted, and advise Ciovernment regarding the 
necessity or otherwise of modifying the protection or 
assistance granted. The Board should also keep a careftil 
watch to ensure that conditions attached to the grant of 
protection were fully implemented and that the protected 
industries were being rin efficiently. 

3. In discharging the functions enumerated in paragraph 
2 of this Resolution, the Board should, in the case of all 
industries where it 1^ concerned, seek the assistance and 
advice of the Director General, Industry and Supply as an 
organization, which will supply the Board with the technical 
assistance required in keeping the necessary watch over the 
growth of protected Industries. 

S. Ranganathan, 

Joint Secretary to the Governfljent of India. 
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APPENDIX II 

[vide paragraph 3(c) J 


X.i 5 t of firms and bodies to whom the Board's special 
questionnaires were issued indicating those who 
replied or suBmitted memoranda. 


*Indicates those who replied or submitted memoranda. 

A. Producers of Artificial Silk Fabrics: 

n. Ambika Silk Mills Co. Ltd., 

Delisle Road, Post Bqx No* i3, 

11-12, Haines Road. Mahal axmi, 

Bombay* 

2* Abdul Karim Si^k Mills, 

144, Dharavi Road, Sion, 

Bombay. 

3. Ahmedabad Silk Factory, 

Kalachowk Road, 

Bombay Cotton Mills Estate, 

Bombay. 

4. Alliance Silk Mills, 

Atlas Mills Compound, Reay Road, 

Bombay. 

5. Aslan Rayon Mills, 

New Islam Mills Compound, 

Currey Road, 

Bombay. 

6. Asha Silk Mills Ltd., 

Agra Road, Vlkhroli, 

Bombay. 

7. Bipin Silk Mills Ltd., 

Kasturchand Mills Compound, 

12, Dadar Road, 

Bombay. 

8. Balaki Ram Balkishan Mills, 

Katra Jallianwalla, 

Amritsar. 

^^9. Bengal Silk Mills Co. Ltd., 

13, Arlff Road, Ultadanga, 

Calcutta. 
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A. Producers of Artificial Silk Fabrics; (contd,) 

10, Calcutta Silk Manufacturing Co* Lta*, 
37^Vlvekananda Road, 

Calcutta. 

11, Calcutta Silk Mills, 

5, Narayan Babu Lane, Lilooah, 

Howrah* 

12, Calcutta Silk Weaving Co,, 

47, Muraripukur Road, P.O. Narkeldanga, 
Calcutta* 

13* Calcutta vSilk Woollen Mills, 

Howrah* 

15* Dhanumal Silk Mills, 

Waraccha Road, 

Surat, 

16* Hathiwala Silk Mills, 

Begumpura, 

Surat, 

17* Hansa Cloth & General Mills, 

Verka (Amritsar). 

IS* Indianese Silk Mills Co, Ltd,, 

Sewri Cross Road, Vadala, 

Bombay. 

19. Indian Manufacturing Co. Ltd,', 

Jacob Circle, 

Bombay, 

20. Indian Woollen & Silk Mills, 

G,T. Road, 

Amritsar, 

21. Jyoti Silk Mills, 

Bhiwandl (Thana District). 

»"22. Kamala Mills Ltd., 

Tulsipipe Road, Lower Parel, 

Bombay, 

23, Kapoor Silk Weaving Mills, 

G. T, Road, 

Amritsar. 

24, K.R* Alagarswamy Iyer 8c Sons, 

Handloom 8c Cloth Merchant, 

Nagal Nagar, 

Dindigul, 

^'25. Maharana Mills, 

Porbandar, 

Saurashtra, 
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A. Producers of Artificial Silk Fabrics: 

26* Mahendra Silk Mills^ 

Raj pur, Gomtlpur, 

Ahmedabad. 

^27* Mehra Textile Mills, 

Jail Road, 

Amritsar, 

=5^28. Modem Textile Mills, 

Verka, Amritsar. 

29. Nanlkram Sobhraj Mills Ltd. 

Madhavlal Rauchhodlal Colony, 

Railwaypura Post, 

Ahmedabad. 

30. New India Rayon Mills, 

Mathurdas Mills Compound, 

Lower Parel, Bombay. 

31. Oriental Cotton Cultivation Mills Ltd., 

2, Waterloo Street, Agarpara, 34, Parganas, 
Calcutta. 

32. Prabhu Woollen & Silk Mills, 

Malvai Bunga, Near Clock Tower, 

Amritsar. 

33. Jasmine Mills Ltd., 

Station Road, Maiiim, 

Bombay* 

34. Cadell Weaving Mills, 

400, Cadell Road, 

Bombay 28. 

*J^35. Pravati Textile Mills, 

Panihati, 24 Parganas, 

Calcutta. 

36. Sassoon & Alliance Silk Mills Co. Ltd., 
Maneckjl Wadia Building, 

127, Esplanade Road, Fort, Bombay. 

37. Shree Ram Silk Manufacturing Co., 

14, Netaji Subhas Road, 

Calcutta. 

38. Swadeslii Silk Mills, 

100, Netaji Subhas Road, 

Calcutta. 

39. Swadeshi Industries Ltd., 

100, Netaji Subash Road, 

Calcutta. 

'5*40. Coonwer Silk Mill, 

30, Mission House Lane, Tollygunge, 
Calcutta. 
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A, Producers of Artificial Silk Fabrics: (Coneld,) 

41. W.A. Beardsell & Co. Ltd. ^ 

Dhan-nur Building, 

15«l6,Sir P.M. Road, 

Fort, Bombay. 

42. Desai Textile Mills, 

158--164,Kalbadevi Rd., 

Bombay. 

3. Producers of Artificial Silk Yarnt 

'^1. National Rayon Corporation Ltd., 

Ewart House, Bruce Street, 

Fort, Bombay. 

*2. Sirsilk Ltd,, 

Viswa Bhavan, 

364, Himayatnagar, 

Hyderabad, Deccan. 

*3, Travancore Rayons Ltd., 

Rayonpuram, 

Pe rambavoo r P. 0 ♦, 

North Travancore. 

C. Importers: 

1, Bisesarlall Brijlall, 

Exporters Sc Importers, 

37, Cross Street, 

Calcutta. 

*2. Fleming Shaw & Co. Ltd., 

235, Hornby Road, 

Bombay. 

3. Kamla Enterprises Ltd., 

1138, Manshordas Katra, 

Calcutta 7. p 
Kishinchand Chiellaram, 

Quzdar House, Dhobi Talao, 

KaIbadevi,P-0. Box No. 2145, 

Bombay. 

Rallis India Ltd., 

21, Ravelin Street, 

Fort, Bombay. 

D. Associations; 

1. All India Manufacturers* Organization, 
Industrial Assurance Building, 

0pp. Ghurchgate Station, 

Bombay. 

2. Association of Indian Industries, 

Industrial Assurance Building, 

0pp. Ghurchgate Station, 

Bombay. 
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0. Associations: rcontd.; 

^3, The Bengal Silk and Art-Silk Mill-Owners’ 
Association, Bagatl House, 

4, Ganesh Chandra Avenue, 

Calcutta 13« 

British Rayon Federation, 

Bridgewater House, 

58, Whitworth Street, 

Manchester 1, (U.K.), 

5. Employers’ Association of Northern India, 

Imll House, The Mall, 

Civil Lines, Calcutta. 

’f'6. The Silk and Art Silk Mills’ Association Ltd., 

Podar Chambers, Parsee Bazar Street, 

Bombay. 

Silk Merchants’ Association, 

Dhanukar Building, Kalbadevi Road, 

Bombay. 

«8. The Surat Small Weavers’ Union, 

Klnkhabwala Market, 2nd Floor, 

Near Clock Tower, Mahatma Gandhi Road, 

Surat. 

9. Yam Merchants’ Association, 

111, Chawla Building, Tambakanta, 

Bombay 3. 

E. Chambers of Commerce: 

The Bombay Chamber of Commerce, 

Macklnnon Mackenzie Building, 

Ballard Estate, P.O. Box 473, 

Bombay. 

2. Merchants’ Chamber of United Provinces, 

Civil Lines, Kanpur, U.P. 

3. The Surat Chamber of Commerce, 

Safe Deposit Chambers, Surat. 

F- Governments and Others: 

1. Central Silk Board, 

Room No. 27, Block No. 1, ^ahjehan Road, 

New Delhi. 

2. Director General of Industries & Supplies, 

Shahjehan Road, New Delhi. 

Director of Industries & Statistics Authority, 
Government of Bombay, Old Customs House Yard, 

Pbrt, Bombay. 

4. Director of Industries, 

Government of West Bengal, 

7, Council House Street, Calcutta. 

5. The Textile Commissioner to the Govemment of India, 
Wlttet Road,Ballard Estate, Bombay. 
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appendix III 

[yide paragraph 3 (r)\ 

List of persons who attended the Board*s public inquiry 
on 4th January, 195.1, 


I. PRDDUCEE^! 


1. 

Shrl 

M.J, Valdya 


Silk St Art Silk 

2. 

3. 

H 

R.J. Errunza 
I.P. Parekh 


Mills' Association 

Ltd.j Podar Chambers^ 

4 * 

ft 

B.H. Gujjar 

^ Represraiting 

Parsee Bazar Street, 

5. 

6, 
7. 

ft 

tf 

tl 

P.K. Badiani 
N.M* Shah 

J.G. Parlkh 


Fort Bombay. 

8* 


S.R. Poddar 1 

i 

Bengal Silk & Artr- 

9. 

n 

K.C. Biswas 

J 

[ 

Silk Mill-Owners' 
Association, Bagati 
House, 4;^Ganesh 
Chandra Avenue, 
Calcutta 13. 

10. 

n 

K. C. Biswas 

It 

Pravatl Textile Mills 
Panlhati, 34 Parganas 
Calcutta. 

11. 

ft 

M.S. Kapadla 

ft 

Jasmine Mills Ltd.*, 
Station Road, Mahim, 
Bombay. 

12. 

W 

P.V, Mehta 

n 

Cadell Weaving Mills, 
400, Cadell Road, 
Bombay 28. 

II. IMPORTERS: 



13. 

Shri 

P.M. China! 

ft 

Silk Merchants’ 
Association, 
Dahanukar Building, 
Kalbadevi Road, 
Bombay. 



II. IMP0R3ERS; rContd*.; 
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14. Mr. C. Hooley ^ Representing 

15. G. Baumgarten J 


n.emlng Shaw & Co. 
Ltd.j 235^ Hornby Rd., 
Bombay; 

Rallis India Ltd.^ 

21 5 Ravelin Street, 
Fort, Bombayi 
and 

Bombay Chamber of 
Commerce, Macklnnon 
Mackenzie Building, 
Ballard Estate, 
Bombay. 


III. GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS: 

16. Shri N. Srinivasan Represetiuiiig 


17. S.K. Chaudhury 


18. 

19. 

20 . ” 


M.R. Kazlml 
A..D. Balasundaram 


} 


D.N. Savkur 


Director General of 
Industries & Supplies, 
New Delhi. 

Central Silk Bdard, 
Room No. 27, Block 
No. 1, Shahjehan Rd.> 
New Delhi. 

Textile Commissioner 
to the Government of 
India, Wlttet Ek>ad, 
Ballard Estate, Bombay 

Director of Industries 
and Statistics Autho¬ 
rity, Old Custom 
House Yard, Fort, 
tombay. 


IV. PRODUCERS OF ARTIFICIAL SIIK YARN: 

21. Shri Padmanabhan Representing 


22. Dr. M.D. Parekh 

23. Shri C.G. Mahant 


V 


Travancore Rayons Ltd. 
Rayonpuram P.O. 

(North Travancore). 

National Rayon Corpo¬ 
ration Ltd., Ewart 
House, Bruce Street, 
Fort, Bombay. 
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APPENDIX IV 

Vide paragraph 7(c) j 


’t'Stcrtement showing increase in the membership of the Silk and 
Art Silk Milis' Assocication, Bombay the number of looms 

utilized by them in the manufacture of artificial silk fabrics. 



Year 

Number of 
members 

Number of 
looms 

Before 

1946 

26 

3,341 

March 

1947 

44 

4,610 

ft 

1948 

117 

8,678 

tf 

1949 

175 

11,510 


1950 

237 

17,816 

December 

1950 

287 

19,951 


Note;- Percentage increase of looms In December, 1950 over 
March, 1948 is 129-9 per cent. 

Therefore 100 per cent, plus! c 229.9 per cent.is 
129.9 per cent. J the Installed capa¬ 

city of the members 
ifi 1950 as against 
100 per cent, in 

___ 1948. _ 

•Source of in format ion ; Silk and Art Silk Mills* Association 

Ltd.. Bombay. 
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APPENDIX IX 

fride paragraphs (f)3 

^ Statement shovring the requi remen t s o f arti fi cial silk ycrrn 
for the manufacture of a piece of 25 yards of different 
varieties of artificial silk fabrics. 


Naine of the fabric 
Light Satin 
Heavy Satin 
Voile 
Georgette 
Shioze 

Oriental Khakho 


J ac quar d Fab r i c • * 

* Source of information; Silk 
Limited, Bombay. 


Weight in lbs. of 25 yds. 

... 5 lbs. 

... 7 lbs. 

... 3j lbs. 

... lbs. 

... 3 lbs. 

... 5 lbs - (including 

the weight of 
yarn that has to 
be cut out) 

5,7 Sc 9 lbs. 

i Art Silk Mills' Association 
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APPENDIX XI 
paragraph 8(i)^ 

* Statement showing the incidence of custom;^ duty on the 
originai cost as a resuJ t of the Customs Authorities 
collecting the duty on the market value of ortificiai 
silk yarn. 


Yarn imported 
in 

January, 1951 

C.I.F. value 
of yam 

Market value 
assessed by 
Customs 

Actual duty 
charged on 
market value 

Percentage 
duty charged 

(lbs) 

(Rs.) 

(Rs.) 

(Rs.) 


11,86<S 

40,352 

78,000 

25,700 

63fo 

12,401 

42,700 

78,074 

27,334 

64f„ 


Source of information : Silk eind Art Silk Mills* Association Ltd. 

Bombay, 
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APPENDIX XII 

[Vide paragraph 10(a)] 

* Statement showing the representative types of arti 
silk fabrics manu factured in the country, 

1* Taffeta. 

2* Shioze: (a) Plain. 

(b) Printed. 

3. Satin: (a) Light. 

(b) Medium. 

(c) Heavy. 

(d) Striped Satin. 

(e) Rainbow Satin. 

(f) Cottonback Satin. 

(g) Crepe Satin. 

4. Linings; Parmata. 

5* Twills. 

6. Shantung. 

7. Linen: (a) Plain. 

(b). Printed. 

8. Flat Crepe; (a) Plain* 

(b) Prin ted. 

(c) Crepe-de-Chine. 

9. Nin6n: (a) Plain. 

(b) Printed. 

10. Voile: (a) Plain. 

(b) Printed. 

11. Georgette: (a) Plain. 

(b) printed. 

(c) Crinkled Georgette. 

12. Gold-Silver. 

13. Jacquard Tafetta. 

Brocade. 

Damask* 
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14. oriental Khakho. 

15. Chiffon. 

16. Velvet. 

17. Leno * 

IQ. Boski, 

19> Coatings. 

20i Spun Rayon (a) plain. 

fabrics: (b) Printed. 

21. Sharkskin. 

f Note: All these fabrics are also available in white, coloured 

^ ■ f 

and prints (including embossed, and machine printing). 
All these fabrics are made in different qualities, from 
cheap to superior qualities, and in different widths 
from 27'' to 54 

^ Source of in formation ; - Silk and Art Silk Mills' 

Association Ltd., Bombay. 
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APPENDIX XVI 
t Vide paragraph 13(a) J 

atement showing th.e quantity and value o f arti fi ciaJ silk piccegoods erported to the different countries i 

(Source: Annual Statemait of Sea-borne Trade Accounts ; 


testem Pakistan 
ilastem Pakistan 
Jeylon 

^glo-Egyptian Sudan 
)ther countries 

TOTAL 


1949-50 


Qty. (Yds.) Value (Rs.) | Qty* (Yds.) Value (Bs.) |Qty. (Yds.) Value (Rs.) IQty. (Yds 


19,56,656 37,19,622 2,77,44,627 5,09,03,707 27,46,701 34,82,762 6,30,4 

— 6,02,160 7,41,473 1,40,334 2,00,022 15,9 

' ' " ' Not recorded separately . ' '—---—-——-- 7jl0>l 

-do- 1,56,1 

17,862 _ 39,151 1,33,210 2,66,457 92,91,974 1,11,23,281 18,19,0 

19,74,518 37,58,773 2,84,79,997 5,19,11,6371,21,79,009 1,48,06,065 33,37,7 


itry of destination 
of exports 
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